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The rain is wet . . . the road is slippery . . . the wind is fierce . . . but that doesn't trouble the 
■Jeep' Wagoneer. No matter what's happening outside your windshield, you're safer when you’re 
driving a Wagoneer. Why? In one word: “Drivepower."* ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel "Drivepower" is what 
Wagoneer has that no other car in the world has. It's what keeps 
all four wheels gripping the road, providing the kind of traction 

that you can't get with any ordinary vehicle. I L 1 1 m 

The ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer will take you through 
mud, snow or sleet, and over rugged terrain 
that no other car would even attempt. So for 
the love o' your family — get a ‘Jeep' Wagoneerl 




* DR/VEPOWER is Wagoneer station wagon’s new, improved and exclusive 4-wheel drive system. 

Kaiser Jeep oORPaRATtaN Mieao 1, Oho 


See ’Jeeo’ veixctes m action on 'THE GREATEST SHOW OM EARTH’ Tuesday n.ghts, A8C TV Network. 




A few words to people who 
have a brother-in-law 
in the insurance business 


We've nothing against your brother-in-law. Chances are he'll give you good insurance service. 
But, you might do better to buy insurance the way business does. Compare costs and features and 
service. Talk to your brother-in-law, then talk to us. You'll learn a lot about what insurance can 
do for you and your family. And you'll end up owning the best your money can buy. Fair enough ? 

State Mutual of America 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
was founded in 1844 . . . has over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force . . . invests 
$2 million a week in American enterprise. . .sells Life, Health and Group Insurance. 
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Next week 

CHARLES GOREN S New Ap- 
proach lo Bridge begins wiih 
an order: "Throw out the fads 
and gimmicks.” In a five-pari 
scries Goren lells how to win 
more often b> having more fun. 

AN UNHAPPY BUS DRIVER. 
William MacDonald, gavcit up 
to become a multimillionaire 
w ho invests his energies in fight 
promotions, baseball teams, 
racetracks, yachting and golf. 

AUSSIE DAWN FRASER re- 
mains the best girl swimmer 
in the world at 26. an age when 
all of her contemporaries have 
long since retired. Whitney 
Tower tells how she docs it. 
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Last summer Arnold Palmer refined 
and distilled the principles and philoso- 
phy of his golf and shared the result 
with SroKis Illusikaild readers in an 
unforgettable five-part series. Now it 
gives us pleasure to say that another 
great champion. Charles Goren, has 
found time to put "the lessons of my 
lifetime” into a manuscript that should 
do for bridge players (and for nonplay- 
ers who will take up the game after 
reading it) what Palmer's articles did 
for golfers. Si'oris Illusiraild will 
serialize Goren's N<'h' .Hppnmc/i fo 
Briiigt'— £<f.r/Vr. Better, More Fun in 
five parts beginning next week. 

For busy and constantly traveling 
Charles Goren— columns to write, 
broadcasts to make, lectures to give — 
finding (he tinte to do the series was 
the crucial problem. But Goren's fall 
schedule called for a six-wcek cruise 
to the Orient aboard (he S.S. Presi- 
Jent Roosevefi (with daily bridge ses- 
sions for 2(X) passengers w ho joined the 
cruise mainly for the chance to learn 
from Goren). Thus, happily beyond 
reach of unscheduled distractions, Gor- 
en talked his manuscript onto elec- 
tronic tape with the prodding encour- 
agement of his friend of half a dozen 
years. Senior Editor Jack Olsen. 

Goren and Olsen first mot in 1958 
when Olsen, then Midwest chief corre- 
spondent for Timi and Si’oris li.Lt'.s- 


1 RAT to. filed 10.000 words of research 
foraXiMt cover story on Goren. Later, 
when Olsen wrote a lively book of his 
own— at once wide-eyed and sardonic 
— entitled The Mod H'orld ttf Bridge. 
Goren contributed the introduction. 
Wrote Goren: "I like OKen. and there- 
fore 1 will not attempt to describe his 
bridge game.” (Says Olsen; “1 likcGor- 
cn and therefore will not attempt 
to describe his gin rummy game, ex- 
cept that last lime I took him for a fat 
SL79.") Since Olsen wrote the intro- 
duction to Goren's The Sports lUus- 
traied Book of Bridge (1961 ). the two 
are tied l-I in introductions. 

In Olsen's words, here is how the new 
manuscript came to be: ’"Cioren and I 
were talking over how complex and ri- 
diculous bridge was becoming, and he 
was commiserating with me because, 
after all. he can adapt to any w ild-cyed 
system but 1 can't, being just an aver- 
age player. ! said that when 1 played 
with him. or when he kibitzed me in 
the office games, my play improved and 
became simpler and more fun. 

“The idea hit us both simultaneous- 
ly that wc must do an opus on how far 
bridge has strayed from its original idea 
— which was fun and intellectual chal- 
lenge — into too much clutter and sol- 
emnity. And that our opus could bring 
about a holy reform: also that it could 
help average and above-average players 
as much as Goren's 
advice helped me." 

Eventually (ioren 
and Olsen will pub- 
lish their collabora- 
tion in book form 
(Ooublcday): mean- 
while. SI leadets uic 
being offered some- 
thing more entertain- 
ing and more valu- 
able than anything 
previously written or 
said by Charles Gor- 
en the key lessons 
he has learned as the 
world's most famous 
exponent of the game. 
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DOES YOUR CAR REFUSE 
TO LOOK YOU IN THE EYE 
SOME MORNINGS? 



Watch out. 

This is an early sign of Winteritis. 

A winter diet of just-average gasoline 

and a snap of cold weather 

makes many cars balky and cantankerous. 

Your Esso dealer has the easy way 
to nip this rebellion in the bud — 

New Winter-formula Esso Extra. 

This special new Winter-foimula gasoline 
has the feister-firing lighter molecules 
that give you easier starting and 


faster warm-ups in stop-and-go driving 
than any other gasoline! 

One tankful can warm the heart 
of even the most stubborn car. 

End the Car Revolt with Esso Extra — 
the Winter-formula gasoline from 
Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
America’s Leading Energy Company. 




Such interesting people fly Qantas to Sydney. 


There’s nothing ordinaiy about Qantas. It’s a special airline for special people. People who are young 
at heart, who know and a})preciate superb food and wine, who exj)ect to be coddled unconscionably. 
If you’re that kind of a special person, you should lx* flying Qantas. Flights leave San Francisco 
every day for Australia, New Zealand and the Orient. Call your QANTAS ]/^ETS 

travel agent or Qantas — and join the other interesting people. Australia’s round-the-world jet airline 


Qen(n<v will fly you piih»r way arouml lha world. 9am ilapariura from New York lo I.(m<lon and Europe. Oanlas oflice^ are in New York. Boiton. Philarlelphin, WnshinR- 
ton U.C.. I>elruit. fhiraiju. 'rurunlo. .Munireiil. DuIIuk, Salt Ijikp Cily. San Kron<-is«>. |j>i Angeles. Vamtniver. Ilonnluhi ihOAl’ ('.enerol Sales .\genl in major t-ilu-. • 
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What a difference in power 
50 years can make 


F ifty years ago. golf was a 
tie game, with clubs to malch. 
I his photograph shows how the 
game w'as changed to power-for- 
dlsiance by the invention of the 
steel shaft and the powerful 
Wilson Strata-Bloc' wood head. 

rhis unique wood construction 
has given millions of golfers a new' 
feeling of confidence and power. 
Sirata-Bloc has helped make 
Wilson the most playable and pop- 
ular golf clubs in America today. 




Get the power feel of new 


Exclusive Strata-Bloc v/oods give you a new confident feel of 
power and control— even before you hit the ball! 


R i.MKMiu K \our one longest golf 
shot? You felt il was right from 
the start of your baekswing. knew it 
even before the club head met the ball. 

1964 is the >ear to recapture that 
same eonlidence on ever\ shot. It's the 
same boki contidenec you feel when you 
swing the new Wilson Staff v\oocls. 
rhese are exclusive Strata-IIliK’^ woods, 
pioneered for ptnver golf by Wilst>n. 
Strata-Bloc is constructed of line layers 
of sugar maple, bonded together, with 
the tough end-grains of the wood di- 
rected toward the ball to give added 
thrust for ma.ximum distance. 

Strata-Bloc has every advantage of 
natural wood ( liveliness, resilience, 
feel). But Strata-Bloc adds advantages 
that wood in its natural state can never 
achieve (balance, uniform density and 


durability). Wilson's exclusive Aqua- 
1 ile bonding process seals out moisture, 
seals in perfect balance. This powerful 
club head will never warp, swell or split. 

You can feel the perfect balance of 
every wood in the set too. for Wilson 
Staff is first with every shaft perfectly 
matched, in Hex-action, to the individ- 
ual weight of each Strata-Bloc head. 

(iet the power feel of the 1964 mode! 
Wilson Staff woods, available onlv 
through golf professitinal shops. I hesc 
are the same clubs used in every tour- 
iiameni by Sam Snead. Billy Casper. 
Julius Boros and the (Uher members of 
the winning VSilson .Advisory Staff. 

I he feel is so great, you're bound to 
improve your game. 

\\ ilson Sporting (ioods Co,. Chicago. 
( A subsidiary of Wilson i: Co . Inc.) 





First truly-matched set. See how eac 
Wilson Staff-Pro shaft is matched in fie 
action to the weight of its club hea< 


Half-matched sets. See how most othi 
club makers fit identical shafts into du 
heads of different weight and loft. 




Wilson 0 Staff woods 



1 1 . 

A PROOBtSSIVf MST A GOIDEN fUTUflf'> •• 



Wilson's exclusive Strate-Bloc construction directs 
the tough end grams of wood against the ball to form 
the most powerful club head in the game today. 
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HOCKEY UPROAR 

Canadian hockey fans saw one of ihc 
most intriguing half hours ever on Do* 
minion-wide television last week. On the 
program Qitesiion Mark three men— To* 
ronto Columnist Scott Young and ex- 
National HtKkey League Referees Red 
Storey and Dak McArthur — unloaded 
on the NHL and League President Clar- 
ence Campbell. 

Young used to be a fixture on NHL 
broadcasts until he wrote that the 1962 
million-dollardeal for Frank Mahovlich 
was a hoax. Then. Young said, he was 
out for keeps, an example of how the 
NHL might silence anyone who might 
“upset the apple cart.” Storey said he re- 
signed because Campbell publicly hu- 
miliated him. and McArthur said he got 
few assignments after being slugged by 
Montreal Coach Toe Blake. All three 
made their statements bluntly and with- 
out passion, but what gave the program 
extra spice was the charges the two refs 
made. McArthur said he was once told 
not to call close infractions on the New 
York Rangers in a game with the Boston 
Bruins because league officials wanted 
the Rangers to win. and sictory meant a 
playoff berth. 

A few years ago. Storey recalled, ref- 
erees were told to take it easy against 
visiting teams playing the Canadicns, 
then the league powerhouse. "You gave 
the edge to the visitors,” Storey said. 

League President Campbell at once 
denied that any refereeing had been 
rigged. "Storey is a liar.” he said. "There 
has never been a case of anyone attempt- 
ing to influence the outcome of a game. 
1 will defend the integrity and reputation 
of the NHL and myself against anyone.” 
Campbell has accepted an invitation to 
appear on Quesiuni Mark this week and 
will deliver "a .strong rebuttal.” 

HYPNOSIS IN HOUSTON 

Entertainer Arthur Ellen is a well-know n 
hypnotist. I.ast week Guy Lewis, the 
coach of the University of Houston bas- 
ketball team, asked Ellen to cast a spell 
on seven of his players. Houston, sched- 
uled to play Texas A&M. had lost a pre- 


vious game to the Aggies, and Coach 
Lewis wanted his men to win this one. 

Before the game Ellen met the players. 
Forward Don Schverak. bothered by a 
cast on a linger, went into a trance, Ellen 
told him to forget it. Forward Richard 
Apolskis was jittery. Ellen told him to 
relax. Jim Jones feared the Aggie cen- 
ter, two inches taller. When Jones came 
to, he felt "10 feet tall.” 

Great. Houston was ready, and. by 
gosh. Houston won 73-65. Was victory 
due to Ellen's efforts? Not quite. Hous- 
ton won chiefly because of the play of 
Chet Oliver and Jack Margenthalcr, nei- 
ther of whom had been hypnotized. 

OUT FOR BLOOD 

Publicity hokum aside, the Liston-Clay 
fight is bccominga grudge match. Liston 
is infuriated by Clay's jibes about his 
prison record, among other things, and 
Sonny is determined to demolish Clay 
as fast as he can. Told that another one- 
round knockout could kill future gates, 
Liston said, "Even if it was the ruin of 
boxing and even if I couldn't be cham- 
pion anymore, 1 wouldn't let him last a 
second longer than I possibly could.” 

TV AGAIN 

The cries of surprise over the National 
Football League's S28.2 million contract 
with CBS had scarcely died down last 
week when pro football and TV made 
more amazing news: NBC and the young 
American Football League signed a S36 
million contract. The contract, vthich is 
to go into effect in 1965 unless ABC 
drops its option for this fall, is for five 
years. The NFL-CBS deal is for two. 
The mathematics of this latest contract 
are complicated, but it averages out to 
about 5800,000 a year for each AFL 
team. At least three of the eight teams 
are in the red. but all should wind up 
solidly in the black. Then, as AFL As- 
sistant Commissioner Milt Woodard 
notes, "The contract ought to help our 
gate. too. It adds stature and prestige. 
And. of course, our recruiting program 
will be enhanced.” Finally, the AFL is 
almost certain to add two new teams by 


1968. if not sooner. The NBC contract 
encourages expansion: 52 million of the 
536 is for new teams only. 

Besides heating up the already hot 
war between the two leagues, the con- 
tract also pits NBC against CBS in a 
head-to-head battle. Carl Lindemann Jr., 
NBC vice-president for sports, says his 
network will have an edge because CBS 
will have to black out more cities. (The 
NFL has 14 teams.) If CBS schedules 
doublchcadcrs, NBC undoubtedly will 
follow suit. 

Let us pray that pro football does not 
suffer from overexposure. 

HOW TO GULL A GULL 

Like the gooncy birds of Midway and 
other bird species elsewhere around the 
world, the gulls of Victoria. B.C. airport 
arc an annoyance, even a danger, to avi- 
ators, some of whom have hit an occa- 
sional bird. Though there have been no 
mishaps at Victoria, airport authorities 
have been concerned. Since mid-October 
they have been trying a new approach 
to pest extermination, and it seems to be 
working. They have called into play the 
ancient sport of falconry. 

Frank Beebe, illustrator and techni- 
cian for the provincial government mu- 
seum and a falconer to boot, trained 



three Peale falcons, largest of the pere- 
grine breed, to attack gulls, which are 
not their natural prey. He also trained 
Falconer Brian Davies, and twice a day 
Davies takes the birds to the airport and 
flies them. They have reduced the gull 
menace to such an extent that some days 
the falcons cannot find a gull. Often the 
gulls stay away for a week or longer. 
• The falcon technique is to pounce on 

continued 





No other vacation promises so many happy memories as mori'chus 


Mexico 


The pageantry and color of Mexico 
as expressed in her songs and dances 
give you merely a glimpse of the pan- 
orama of life in this picturesque land. 
There is so much to see. to do, to 
enjoy. Come see it for yourself. 

Come for rest, relaxation, a de- 
lightful change from the humdrum. 


Come for hreathiaking scenery- 
tropical flowers against a backdrop 
of snow-capped volcanoes; rugged 
mountains; sparkling blue bays; color- 
ful old towns. Come for sports and 
spectacles: Horse-racing, golf, deep 
sea fishing, skin diving, jai alai and 
the excitement of the bullfight. 


Come for the time of your life— in 
excellent hotels, charming country 
inns, modern motels, with delicious 
food, gay music, and a carefree at- 
mosphere you’ll wish you could live 
in forever. 

But do come-now— this is the year 
to enjoy marvelous Mexico! 





TRY LOOKING AT YOUR WORLD THROUGH A CADILLAC WINDSHIELD 



Get behind the wheel of a 1%4 Cadillac, and immediately 
your whole outlook is brighter. Up front there's the excite- 
ment of a great new engine together with the most respon- 
sive transmissions on the road. Inside 
there's the glamour of luxurious new 
fabrics and appointments. The exclu- 
sive extra-cost options are special, too. 


Headlights that turn on automatically at dusk and turn off 
when you're safely in the house. Comfort Control— automatic 
heating and air conditioning that keeps the temperature 
and humidity at your favorite level 
year 'round. .Many more features make 
the Cadillac more tempting than over! 



SCORECARD ..-.nunuril 

a gull, fly it into the ground, then sink 
its beak into the gull's neck. About .'()' , 
of these attacks result in kills, but v, hole- 
sale slaughter, as Reebe predicted, has 
not been necessary, (iulls arc social birds, 
so to speak, and a Hock reacts as one 
to danger. 

Ten nations base joined in a seminar 
to tackle the airport-bird prc’blem on an 
international scale. Ouile possibly their 
anssser may be found in Victoria. 

SHORTSIGHTED 

['his is baseball contract signing time, 
and \shal promises to be llic most in- 
teresting argument of the season started 
in Chicago last week. In one corner was 
Jim Rrosnan. the writer and relief pitch* 
er; in the other, hd Short, general man- 
ager of the \\ bite So\. 

few weeks ago Short sent Rrosnan 
a contract. Rrosnan objected to a clause 
forbidding him to write for publication 
and returned the contract unsigned. 
Short countered by telling Rrosnan he 
was free to deal himself to anoiherclub 
for a player or cash, subject to White 
So\ approsal. Brosnan called this ridicu- 
lous; trading players is Short's job. not 
his. As of now. Brr'snan plans to hold 
out until Short lifts the no-writing ban. 
"Whyshould I give up writing, a means 
of making a living, to satisfy a whim 
on his part?" says Brosnan. '‘I'm going 
to go ahead and write and publish where 
I can. I don't want to make it a legal 
nucstion, but I may have to." 

Bully for Brosnan. I ven if Brosnan’s 
writings were '’controversial." baseball 
could not help but prosper. The game 
needs color. I here are far too many 
dullards already. 

RULE OUT THE REFS 

To many basketball fans, referees are a 
necessary nuisance. To John [-.gli. the 
I’cnn Slate coach, they are worse. They 
arc a nuisance period. At the NC.AA 
coaches' meeting this year l-'gli plans to 
offer a simple suggestion: gel rid of the 
otlkials. “Wc don't need any." he says 
seriously. In fact, [-gli adds, basketball 
might be better off if the coaches were 
banished to the stands during a game. 

"Olfieiating and the coaches' antag- 
onistic altitude toward officials is the 
biggest problem in our game." Lgli says. 
"I've refereed, and I can't see everything 
that happens, and neither can the coach- 
es. Players arc always in a position to 
see. though, and they could call fouls 

II 



Magnificent Magnavox FM/AM 
. . , true stereo in a table radio 


At last, true stereo realism and the most lifelike tonal fidelity 
you've ever heard from a table radio. Remote speaker and 
FM/AM radio units can be spaced inches, or feet, apart ... on 
shelves, bookcases, tables. Each contains 8" and 3" speakers in 
acoustical wood cabinets. And you can connect a turntable to the 
built-in stereo phono input. The Penthouse, FM28— $139.95. See 
the Yellow Pages for your Magnavox dealer. 
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fun and 
festivity bloom 
on ALL the Islands 


HAWAII 

Come soon — our Isles are 
bright with Springtime color, 
with lively celebrations, and with 
Hawaii's own spirit of Aloha. 


MERRY MONARCH FESTIVAL 
Hilo, Hawaii. April 2'4 
Relive the days of Island kings 

DISCOVERY DAY 
Kauai, April 29-May 3 
Remembering our lirsi visitor ’k-’J- 
to these gentle, happy shores 


CAPTAIN COOK DAY 
Kona. Hawaii, May 7-9 
The sunny grace of Old Hawaii 


AND MAY DAY IS LEI DAY ^ 
on all the Islands, with our own . 
flower-filled Festival of Spring 


All this— plus Polynesian sports, 
sightseeing and easy relaxation— 
await just 4'/? hours by let or 4V? 
days by ship from the West Coast 
Isn't it your turn to see Hawaii? 

See Yovr Travel Agenl or Write 

HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 

2051 Kalakaua Ave.. Depl. F-8, Honolulu. Hawaii 
Offices in New York. Cfucago, Los Angeles 


ihcmscKcN. In ;i democracy the greatest 
thing wc have to offer the individunl is 
the chance to guide and discipline him- 
self. I feci strongly about this. When f 
vviis a kid we never had any trouble when 
we ran our own games. Whenever there 
was supervision, like on a playground, 
we almost Eilways went home disgrtinl led 
about theofticialing. Sure the idea is revo- 
lutionary. but so was the aioni bomb." 

SAVE THE CINDERS 

Ireland's first cinder track, where Herb 
Idliotl sei a world mile record in 195H. 
is in danger of foreclosure. C onstruction 
of ihc track, on the road to Dublin air- 
port. was inspired by IJcrnard I’- ^^e- 
l^'iiough. chairman of the board of the 
O. Xmes Company, in Parkersburg. 
VV. \ a.. the largest shovel factory in the 
world. McDonough coniribiiled Sl.tMK) 
after he road about the homecoming 
celcbmiion of Olympic champion Ron 
Dclanv (SI. Jan. 21. 1957). 

The land is leased by the Ch’nliffo 
Harriers, who owe Cl8.0(K) on their loan 
to build the track and stadium. Now 
creditors are demanding their money. 
"Don't we all want our wages at the 
end of the week?" asks Billy Morton. 
Harrier treasurer and leading promoter 
of Irish amateur athletics. 

With Dublin booming, the creditors 
could get a nice price for the land, right 
near the site of a new Hilton hotel. To 
forestall the creditors. Hilly aiul the 
Harriers raised El.tKX) last week. They 
promise to raise the rest after Lent with 
a big dinner in Dublin along with an 
appeal to friends of Ireland in the I .S. 
"The bulldo/ers will be in if we don't 
find the money." says Billy, but there 
is a lighting touch to his voice. 

GUMMED UP 

A special hearing is being held iii New 
York on charges by the f ederal Trade 
Commission that Topps Chewing Gum, 
Inc. has a monopoly on baseball trad- 
ing cards. 

I TC' gumshoes have discovered that 
Te>pps has been signing hundreds of mi- 
nor league players to evciusive long-term 
contracts at S5 each. Then, when one of 
them reaches the majors, ho is paid S125 
a year under a five-season contract that 
forbids him to deal with another gunj 
or candy manufacturer, even for a fu- 
ture period. 

'N'ith more than 400 major league 
players signed. Topps controls ihe eard- 



Import taste. 
Sensible price. 


.V -vv..., , it rvoci. a’., v 

■iDCCJl lire Canadian yeast f”ve Red C 
Aie tddt Deld. robust taste. You'll like it. I 
Dtewefl heip in tiie U.S.A by Ca'iing B>ew> 
Company, Cleveland. Ohio. The s.ime pcoi 
■who brew Black Label Beer. 
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leather * 


atlor shower . 

alter hours, the ALL-PURPOSE 
MEN'S LOTION 
$2.00 S3. SO $6.50 R'v. i» 


MEM COMPANY, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and-y,um business so ihat a 

comiseting company was reduced to sell- 
ing cards vsith cookies. Kven then the 
company, f rank H- f leer Corporation, 
had troubles. The cookie sugar content 
had to be kept Ions enough not to in- 
fringe on Topps's right to use confec- 
tions with baseball cards. In fact, the 
f'leer cookies had .so little sugar that a 
Topps salesman said they tasted "like 
dog biscuits.” 

f-\en v^orse. according to the FTC, 
I'opps forced wholesalers to huy anoth- 
er of Its products by threatening to cut 
otT supply of the cMrcmely popular 
baseball cards. Topps has been rebutting 
such accusations for seven weeks, and 
the ease is just beginning. Already. 3,.t00 
pages of testimony have been taken. 
Much of it wrestles with rather esoteric 
questions. What, for instance, is the 
proper legal delinilion of bubble gum 
when a proficient tyke can blow a bub- 
ble with any kind of gum? I'vidcnce 
also poses problems. When the I TC 
proiluced a set of Topps cards, it turned 
out throe curds were missing. Small bins 
will derive s;uisfaeiion from the revela- 
tion that not even the U.S. Covern- 
ment can get a complete .set. 

TOO MANY TWINS 

Gulfstream Park, one of the four Thor- 
oughbred tracks in Florida, has followed 
the load of Tropical Park by announcing 
ihal the twin double will be part of its 
spring program, ffialeah. the aristocrat 
of Florida racing, and Sunshine Park, 
the rural cousin, are the only holdouis. 

In the twin double, a bettor may col- 
lect as much as S79.(XH) for S2 by stab- 
bing at four designated races and win- 
ning them all. Hialeah ofTicials are op- 
posed to the twin because it is a get- 
rich-quick scheme that does not help the 
sport of racing- Hialeah is right. 

James f)t>nn Jr., the president of Gulf- 
sircani. fell all over hiinsclf in trying 
to rationalize the twin. Among other 
things, he claimed ihat at his track pay- 
offs could soar above SI 50.000 for S2 
because the twin double pool will be 
bigger if not better. This is so much 
folderol. The sport of racing will benefit 
more from better horses running longer 
distances than it will from bigger lot- 
teries for an amazed minority. 

THEY SAID IT 

• .Ara Parseghian. new football coach 
of Notre Hanic's Fighting Irish; ‘Tm 
thinking of changing my tirst name to 
Frin." end 



"Why does this car. not the biggest, not the fastest, not the most expensive'auto- 
mobile in the world, still do things no other car will do? Why? Because it has the 
best synchromesh gear system that can be devised in the present state of the art. 
It steers like a wish, brakes as if the great brown hand of legend had appeared from 
the sky to hold it like a toy. and runs through corners like a tram with its wheels 
flanged to the steel track. Engine? Rear-mounted, air-cooled, four cylinders, and 
so long lived that some owners claim it just hits its stride around 50,000 miles. 
It’s as comfortable a vehicle as runs on the road today, and it's over-safe, over-sturdy, 
over-strong. All in all, it's the best thing of its kind in the world ” 

Porsche shuns annual model changes, but not significant engineering advances. 
Latest; New 1964 model includes race-tested disc brakes, the first disc brakes to 
meet Porsche standards. And now you get a more powerful engine, even better 
performance for about $4200. 

, , . Read Ken W, Purdy’s fascinating exploration of the Porsche legend. For this new, 
beautifully illustrated booklet, "The Porsche Story," look up your nearest dealer 
or write Porsche of America Corp., Dept. 75, 107 Wren Avenue, Tcaneck, New iersey. 
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RUSSIAN BLADES 
AND FAST FRENCH SKIS 

by DAN JENKINS 

The opening ceremonies at Innsbruck were hardly over before two ice-hard realities began to emerge. The Russian 
skaters, particularly a blonde bullet named Lidia SkobUkova. were overpowering, and not even Austria's Egon 
Zimmermann or Jean Saubert of the U.S. could diminish the brilliance of the inspired Alpine racers from France 


W lK ihcr ihc events of the IX Winter Olympics were un- 
folding on the precious beds of snow that lay among 
the parched brown mountains around Innsbruck or across 
the bridge from the old gray city in a gleaming ice stadium, 
two things were oterwhelmingly apparent after the first 
week of the spectacle: the French can ski at least as well as 
the superb Austrians, esen on handmade Alpine courses, 
and the Russians can skate better than anybody. 

Soon after the huge goblet that burns as the traditional 
Olympic flame was lit on lop of the Bcrgisel Stadium 
last Wednesday iri^ht) the Russians began their unend- 
ing celebrations around the ice arenas. First the Russian 
hockey team destroyed the U.S., 5-1, in a game that re- 
minded Americans of the U.S. victory at Squaw Valley 
in I960 only inasmuch as both sides still had six players 
and slicks. In quick succession, the Russians then knocked 
o\cr C'/echoslo\akia. yawned, beat Switzerland, yawned, 
and seemed headed for a certain gold-medal showdown 
this Saturday with the resurgent Canadian team. 

In the same icc stadium came an upset in the pairs figure 
skating by Russia's Ludmilla and Oleg Protopopov, who, 
after years of frustration in Luropean and world cham- 
pionships. finally outdid Germany 's favored Marika Kilius. 
she Ihc luscious blonde, and Hans-Jurgen Baumlcr. he the 
dark, handsome young man. And then Lidia Skoblikova 


got busy. Her modest project was to become the first winter- 
sports athlete ever to wear four gold medals all dangling 
around her neck at once. Fach was for speed skating. You 
name the distance — 500, 1,000. 1,500 or 3,000 meters — and 
Lidia .skated it. 

While the Russian delegation delighted in the early tri- 
umphs of Ludmilla and Oleg and Lidia and their highly 
skilled hockey players, the attention of the rest of Inns- 
bruck and its overflow ing tourists turned toward the more 
glamorous Alpine skiing events. That's where the French 
were. And in each of the first four races it was rather diffi- 
cult to miss them, or for the disillusioned Austrians to for- 
get them. 

After six days at Innsbruck, the Olympic box score for 
French Alpine Coach Honorc Bonnet, who had been sus- 
pected of a somewhat permissive training program that al- 
lowed his racers some rowdy luxuries, was far more impres- 
sive than the confident Austrians had ever imagined it might 
be. A couple of sisters. Christine and Mariclle Ooitschel. 
finished one-two in the ladies' slalom, beating America's 
Jean Saubert. and then repeated — in reverse order — in the 
giant slalom two days later. Francois Bonlieu astonished 
even his own countrymen by winning the giant slalom. And 
Leo Lacroix ran the dangerous downhill course so beauti- 
fully that Austria's heavily favored Egon Zimmermann (a'c 

cominurd 


opening the Genres, a huge torch atop Bergiset Stadium flames high against rugged Alpine backdrop as teams and spectators mass below. 

JtRIIY COOKE 
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ant'r)\\as pushed lo ihc greatest race of his career to win it 
by a mere .74 second. The struggling .Anierican team was 
left far behind. 

The scene of P.gon's triumph, on Paischerkofelabose Igis. 
abounded with all of the normal dangers of any downhill so 
far as pure speed was concerned but wasesen more hazard- 
ous than most because of a labyrinth of technical ditlicul- 
ties: 1 5 major turns, most of them blind ones, with a hundred 
subtle but vicious bumpsand surprising shadows, the whole 
thing falling away to the racer's right on all but a few turns 
into an unbroken barrier of trees and bare rocks. 

In practice one racer. Australia's 19-year-old Ross Milne, 
crashed and was killed. Three others were seriously injured, 
and minor scars were countless. The gaudy, sport-worship- 
ing turopean press promptly labeled the run ’’The C ourse 
of hear." 

It was to this unsettling slope that American Alpine 
Coach Bob Beattie brought a team that he insisted was not 
only the best in U.S. history but equal to the best in Eu- 
rope. Beattie had fought long and hard to get good seedings 
for his racers, and he had been successful. In a three-hour 
filibuster only three days before the downhill. Beattie had 
argued 20-year-old Billy Kidd into the lirst 16. there to join 
America's one established star. Buddy Werner. 

"We've got our shot." said Beattie. "We'd rather have a 
good shot and lose than lose with an alibi." 

On the day of the race more than 40.000 spectators 
climbed the narrow road to igls. Many climbed the trees 
lining the course from bottom to lop. Others trickled out 
of the w oods or jammed together at the finish. 

Three forerunners swept down the Patseherkofel. Then 
came Billy Kidd, who tinished his run in a stunning two 
minutes 21.82 seconds to break the old course record by 
more than one second, f or this one moment the L'.S, 
seemed to have won its lirst men's Alpine medal ever. But 
then came a so-so Italian, only a second olf Kidd's time, 
and it was obvious what was to follow. 

One by one. the succeeding racers tinished faster, shov- 
ing Kidd down the list. The seventh man. the favorite, was 
Egon Zimmermann. Crouched very low. arms thrust out 
and down, hands almost brushing the snow, he bolted be- 
neath the finish-line banner and into the arms of a thousand 
countrymen. His lime: a surpassing 2:18.16. bringing the 
Games' most prestigious gold medal to Hgon and continu- 
ing prosperity to the Austrian ski community. 

Wedged bctvseen dozens of cameramen, police. oHicials 
and bouquet-tossing admirers. Egon smiled handsomely 
yet calmly beneath his blue helmet and said. "This at last 
was a run like it ought to be. a perfect run." 

The Americans won no incdals. Ni Orsi. the 19-ycar-old 
Californian, placed 14ih. giving promise that he might de- 
velop one day into a champion downhiller. Kidd was I6ih. 
linishing in the top seed, where he had at least proved 
that he belonged. Buddy Werner, looking a bit stiff on his 
run. was 17lh. and Chuck Eerries. tlie L'.S. slalom cham- 
pion. was 20lh. 

"We've got a way to go." said Beattie, and no one 
could honestly deny that. "But the important thing is they 
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know we'ie here. We proved we deserved lo be seeded." 

The one ^^ilh the least distance to go. the nearest one to 
Egon Zimmermann and a warning of f rench ski poweron 
the ascent, was Lacroix, a pleasant exlrovcri whose idea 
of humor is to help carry a Volkswagen into the lobby of 
a hotel. He did so at a prc-lnnsbruck training spot in 
Italy. But laughing I.eo Lacroix was not laughing at all 
after the downhill. "The gold medal is the only ore. " he 
said. "I was ready to win and 1 expected to win. But I 
lost my strength. I made too many mistakes at the top. 
and then I let the humps take me out." 

On Saturday everyone moved from Igls lo another moun- 
tain village known as Lizum. where Ihc LLS. Alpine forces 
hoped to erase the memories of the men's dow nitill. There, 
Jean Saubert. the wholesome Oregon State coed, was ex- 
pected to win the women's special slalom. Instead the 
Cioitschcl sisters won two more Alpine ski medals for 
[ ranee, a gold and a silver. Jean Saubert had to ski a great 
race her second lime down the mountain lo get the bronze. 

In the lirst of her two runs Jean Saubert was too cautious 
and thus loo slow . The result was that Christine and Mari- 
clle the latter Jean's steadiest competitor in pre-Olympic 
races -boat her by more than a full second. The American 
girl was. dispiritingly . in sixth place at this point. 

She was her brilliant self in the second run on an even 
more dilliculi course. But the Goitschcls were not to be 
shaken. Christine skied elegantly yet strongly to win. with 
Mariclle second. 

Said Jean. "I should have been faster on the first part 
of the first run. but it was a little touchy up there and I 
guess 1 was afraid of making a mistake. I felt fast from 
the middle on. and all through the last run. I'm happy 
wilh the bronze medal. But I'd feci a lot belter if I'd won." 
At least the I' .S. finally had a medal to talk about. 

The Cioitschcls. a down-to-earth, sirong-languagcd pair, 
felt just lire. After a swift, happy, weeping, sisterly hug at 
the finish, they were lifted lo the shoulders of f rench 
journalists and carried to the Sporthoicl Olympia, where 
they momentarily disappeared, to re-emerge, waving front 
a hotel balcony. 

Of the two Cioitsehel sisters, both of w horn quit school at 
14 to ski and work in their parents' 10-room Pension 
Hcirob at Val d'Isere. Christine is by far the quieter, a fact 
doinonsiraied anew at the medal-giving ceremony. As 
19-year-old Christine stood calmly on the winner's dais, 
Marielle jumped up beside her. pointing and shouting, 
"C'i'si nia soeur." What everyone thought Marielle in- 
wardly fell- and not without some reason is that she 
should have been receiving the gold medal. 

In all pre-Olympic races except one in Germany, where 
the three tinished exactly as they did at Innsbruck. Mari- 
elle. like Jean Saubert. had been more accomplished than 
Christine. As racers. Marielle and Jean are closer than the 
sislcrs in style. They attack a course with an obstinate, 
bullish kind of determination, furiously sideswiping the 
giiteposts and. in Mariclic's case, cursing those that side- 
swipe back. Christine, however, is more of the elegant racer 
in the f rench tradition. Her skis remain parallel as she 


Flashing around a turn, Russia's fabulous Lidia Skobiikeva pumps har arms as she skims lo SOO-meler victory and first of four gold medals. 
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yljJcs rjllicr Jh;in ‘.lii\li£.'s iJirougJi ihc g^ifcs. Jf' C hrisJine 
has something in her ra\or to counteract the speed of her 
sister and Jean Saubert. it is an acrobatic ability to rccoscr 
more i|uickly from a bad turn or any slight loss of contr<il. 
It \sas this ability that made the dilTcrence in the Olympic 
slalom. 

Mcanv\liile. one I renehman, who unqiiestioningiy spoke 
for 50 million, sent a lelegram making it plain that no 
matter who won what now or later, the nation had taken 
the Goitschel girls to its bosom. "I wish you to know. 
iiu’M/fuiioiM said the message, “that the whole peo- 

ple arc \ cry proiul of your \ ictory. I address to you my warm 
congratulations." And whose congratulations were those? 
( harles de tiuulle's. 

Two days later l.c Cir.ind C harles had esen more reason 
to enthuse, for on Monday the (ioitschel girls won two 
more medals, including the gold, in the giant slalom. Bui 
while Mariellc came in lirsi, Jean Sauherl was getting closer. 
Her time of 1:5.^. 11 earned the I .S. girl a lie with Chris, 
tine for second place, jusl .X7 back of Mariellc. and gave 
Saubert a silver medal to go w ith her bron/e. She had been 
her nation’s biggest and best ho|x' at Innsbruck, and she 
was ci>niing through. 

"Now I would like a gold." she said. "Chrisil Haas will 
obv iously be the favorite in the dow nh ill. and the (ioitschels 
will be hal'd to beat, but I like to think that I can win. I 
know one thing. I'll go all out.” 

The giant slalom was run over an old-l'ashioned wide- 
open course that had hut two really light curves. C'hristme 
and Jean came tl«n\n ahead of Mariellc and their limes 
were much belter than those of anyone else; in their dif- 
ferent ways Christine sty lishly smooth. Jean batting down 
more gateposts— each made the run in l1aw less fashion. But 
waiting at the fintsh for Mane lie (ioiiscliel to come vlow n. 
and wearing ABC -Tk headphones to catch the 1 rcnch girl’s 
interval time. Jean Saubert apixared as relaxed and unlri- 
iimphant as if she had just made a practice run. 

"I didn’t think I had done anything." she e\ plained later. 
"I'ecaiise no one was elieenng when I finished. I was going 
pretty gi^od. I think, but at one gate, about two-thirds 
down. I look it the right way but loo wide." 

Then Jean heard Marielle's interval time — .M.7 compared 
to her own 31.9— and suddenly Mariellc came into view 
Ihiough the last gates, "She has it." said Saubert calmly, 
"kke’ll just have to try again," 

7 he mob that surrounded Mariellc at the linish line was 
less surprised at another Cioiisehel victory than at some- 
thing the younger sister said then. In I rench. strained 
through a wad of chewing gum. the playful Mariellc said: 
"Tonight I announce my engagement to Jean-Claude kil- 
ly." As it turned out this was a mysterious private joke that 
greatly amused I rench downhiller Killy and the other ntem- 
hers of Bonnet's team. 

Then the Cioitschcls. still running onc-iwo in a manner, 
bolted from the throng, roifiped upa mountain and through 
the woods adjacent to the giant slalom course, disappear- 
ing over a rise with all si/es of delirious I renehmen in pur- 
suit. 

The Goitschels. despite their brilliance, had no corner on 
collecting gold medal’i for I rance. In between their two \ ic- 
tories l-ran<,'ois Bonlieu. a |vcnsive 2b-ycar-old mountain 


France's Chrisline (IcH) ant/ Marielle Goilse/ie/ savor slalom wm. 


America's Jean Saubert gnns after capturing slalom brome medal 
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guide from Chamonix, pulled one of the games' great upsets 
in the men's giant slalom. Bonlicu has long been a ski racer 
of considerable talent but the slalom, rather than the longer 
races, has always been more suited to his quickness and style. 
On Sunday, however. Bonlieu defeated a powerful array 
of Austrian favorites on a highly diflicult course, one aimed 
straight at the Sportliolel Olympia from nearly a mile up. It 
was very steep, w-iih bumps that obscured a racer's view of 
the 75 red and blue gates. It had. at one point, a straight 
drop into blurring sunshine, and the turns were sharp. One 
hour before the race Bonlieu calmly put on his skis and 
traversed across from a chair lift to the start. He walked 
briefly down the course, then walked back. “There is ice 
down below." he said, “and there arc ugly bumps." 

Austria's Pepi Sticgicr, who had drawn the No. 1 posi- 
tion. made the first bid for the home country. His time was 
1:48.05, and it was destined to win him a bronze medal. 
Bonlieu followed smoothly in 1 :46.71. but no one then re- 
alized how' good that would bo. With so many great racers 
behind him, and only one Austrian beaten. Bonlieu ac- 
tually seemed demoralized. "I made two mistakes." he 
said. "At the top of the course I took one gate too far and 
another one backwards." 

That may have been the way to do it. F'or in those next 
moments Bonlicu's run looked increasingly unapprrwich- 
able. Suddenly, when Kgon Zimmermann hooked an edge 
and fell after posting the fastest of all interval times, 
the French shouts began to be heard. (At the downhill, 
three days before. Zimmermann had said he feared Bon- 
lieu's skill.) Only Karl Schranz. the last Austrian, who was 
coming 15th. had a real chance to beat Bonlieu. and every- 
one knew it. Schranz came slashing through the gates, 
trailed by the whoops of the Austrians who had crawled 
up the course and been aghast to sec Zimmermann fall. 
But Schranz was one edge too slow. His i :47.09 won only 
the silver medal. 

For the U.S. it was a troubled event all the way. First 
of all. Billy Kidd was ill with bronchitis and bedridden for 
two days before the race. But Billy was determined to race, 
especially after Bob Beattie once again had bullied three 
Americans — Jimmy Heuga (sixth). Kidd (eighth) and Bud- 
dy Werner (lOth) into the top seed. When the unoRicial 
results were posted, the U.S. performance seemed worthy 
of the few scattered cheers its racers had received, Heuga 
was fifth. Kidd was eighth, Billy March was 1 3th and Wer- 
ner. despite a fall, was 14th. 

But down at the friendly hoi chocolate stand near the 
finish line, the Americans knew better. 

“I missed a gate." said Heuga. “I came over a blind 
bump and just went by it." Heuga was disqualilied. 

Werner brooded: "Just tried to go too fast, that's all. I 
went right through a panel. Then I didn't care and fell. I 
knew it wouldn't count." And Werner was disqualified, loo. 

This left Kidd in seventh place, a fairly heroic perform- 
ance fora racer with a fever. Surprising Billy March moved 
up to I2lh. 

If Dc Gaulle was delighted ut what was happening in 
Li/uni. Khrushchev must have felt like turning the Kremlin 
over to Lidia Skoblikova. The perky 24-year-old blonde 
was the doniinani member of Russia's awesome brigade of 
skaters and, for that matter, of the entire 1964 Winter 
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Powerful Jean Saubert poles hard through tight flush-gate turn. 
Rugged Marielle Oeitschel takes lower line through same gate. 





Olympics. Four years ago at Squaw Valley, Lidia won gold 
medals in both the 1,500-metcr and 3,000-nictcr speed- 
skating events. This lime, at Innsbruck, there was only one 
race that Lidia Skoblikova was not supposed to win. and 
this primarily because she was not expected to enter. That 
was the 500-mcter sprint, the first women's race. But Sko- 
blikova show ed up for the 500 and no one else had a chance. 

The Olympic record for the 500 meters was 45.9 at 1 1 
a.m.. but by 11:01 it was broken. The first racer. Russia's 
Irina Egorova, swung around the oval in 45.4. .Another 
Russian. Tatyana Sidirova. a fetching, fine-boned blonde, 
then followed with a 45.5. These times were to gleam 
on top of the big IBM scoreboard only as long as Lidia 
waited to skate. NS'hcn she did skate, there was no question 
in the minds of all who s;it in the stands or stood around 
the edge of the course and who could read the timing de- 
vice that this marvelous Russian athlete was going to win. 
VS'ith each fluid motion Lidia's time was faster than her 
teammates and she finished in 45.0. 

Afterward, surrounded by celebrating Russians, each of 
whom was already certain that Lidia would now take four 
gold medals, she wept and insisted that she did not want to 
be greedy. But her husband, hack home in C helyabinsk, 
had wired; "Win just as many gold medals as you can." 

For the s;tke of Lidia's competition, her husband might 
have been compassionate. All she could win turned out to 
be all that were available. The next day she won the 1,500 
meters, breaking her own Olympic record set in 1960. and 
the day after that she took the 1.000 meters. That, by all 
logic, should have been the limit. Only one other woman 
had ever won three Winter Olympic golds; Sonja Henie, 
and she had taken a single medal in three successive Games. 
No one at all. man or woman, had ever won four. But then 
no one has ever been quite like Lidia. 

The night before the 3.000 meters she slept well and ar- 
rived at the stadium fashionably late, pink-chcckcd and 
smiling, almost as if she were a spectator. With her boots 
quickly laced, she went directly to warm up. Along the side- 
lines Russian coaches and ollicials, obviously more nervous 
than Lidia, huddled and complained mildly that the ice 
seemed soft. Under Olympic rules, the skaters go off in 
timed pairs and the seventh heat was Lidia's turn. 

At the rate of two steps per second she sived in pursuit of 
the fourth gold medal. Along the rim of the course were the 
Russian coaches, still nervous. They shouted such instruc- 
tions as, "Take it easy. . . . Don't hurry your steps. . . . 
Keep going." Lidia did. and drove home in 5:14.9. It was 
not a record but it was more than respectable on the soft- 
ening ice, and except fora highly surprising performance by 
a tiny North Korean named Pil Hwa flan, who equated 
Lidia's clockings for 4>/2 laps, there was no more drama. 

In the end. the drama had all existed within Lidia herself. 
"My mid-race time was not as fast as I had hoped." she 
said. ".My morale fell when they called it to me. Then I 
speeded up and they culled to me to slow down for fear I 
would fall." 

When someone asked if she would have room for the 
four medals, Lidia spoke through her disiirming, infectious 


smile. "Well." she said. "I've already been able to find room 
for 62 medals, so I don't suppose I'll have trouble with 
four more." 

In the earlier pairs figure skating, the triumphant Rus- 
sians seized their medal by accomplishing a small revolu- 
tion. Heretofore athletic skill had been the hallmark of 
pairs figure skating— the vigorous lifts and spins charac- 
teristic of longtime Euroivcan champions Marika Kilius 
and flans-Jiirgen Baumler of Germany. They were the 
favorites; they were athletic: and they were placed second. 

Oleg Protopopov. whose name is like a sputtering Model 
T engine and whose sloping forehead and small eyes give 
him a slightly sinister look, and blonde, pixyish Ludmilla 
flowed over the ice like liquid. They flicked and spun and 
slid by one another in nearly faultless balletlikc patterns. 

Groused Kilius and Baumler afterward: "W e say skating 
should be a sport and not a ballet." But Oleg and Ludmilla 
could not Ivc put down. They were happy to have the Ger- 
mans around. "To win an Olympic event without competi- 
tion." said the proud Oleg, "would be like gazing into a sky 
with no stars." If Olympic medals were awarded for speech- 
es, he might have won another right there. 

Only a few Americans seem to care very much what hap- 
pens in the Nordic ev ents, but the citizens of northern Eu- 
rope care very much. .And by taking three big, beautiful 
gold medals the citizens of tiny Finland became the hap- 
piest in all northern Europe. They had just about as much 
to crow over, to their way of thinking, as mighty Russia 
and populous France. The cheerful Finnish border guard. 
Eero Mantyranta, won both the 15- and 30-kilometer ski 
runs. And his teammate, Veikko Kankkonen. produced one 
of the Games' great upsets when, magnificently, on the 
last of his three cracks at the 70-mcter ski jump, when he 
knew he had to be nearly perfect to beat favored Toralf 
Engan of Norway, he was just that and won. 

The 70-mctcr jump, like all the Nordic events except for 
the big SO-meter jump on closing day in the Bergisel Sta- 
dium. was held 10 miles to the northwest of Innsbruck in 
the tiny village of Sccfeld. Secfeld is an authentic Tyrolean 
outpost with goldcn-haircd children who toddle along the 
streets like windup toys; the streets are bordered with beer 
parlors as yet unconquered by the music of teen-age Ameri- 
ca that has overrun the rest of the Innsbruck area. Into 
Sccfeld on Friday came Engan. the favorite, and Kankko- 
nen, his challenger, and from the first they were the class of 
the field. When they jumped their bodies carved flat arcs 
against the gray sky. rushing toward the point of impact 
far below with the graceful purpose of well-aimed javelins. 

After his three scheduled jumps Engan's victory seemed 
assured. He was already being interviewed by journal- 
ists when Kankkonen started down the inrun for the 
last time. No. 53 among 53 jumpers. Then he launched in- 
to space, legs straight, arms clasped to his sides, head ex- 
tended over the tips of his parallel skis. For 79 meters he 
soared, nearly 260 feet, to land gracefully in the classic pose. 
At once the spectators knew that Kankkonen. not Engan. 
had won. And Finland had joined Russia and France as a 
homeland for Olympic heroes. 

CONTINUED 


Finland's Veikko Kankkonen soars in the beautiful dutch jump that stripped an almost certain ?0-meler victory from Norway's Toralf Fngan. 
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TWO PROPER BRITISHERS IN A BOB 


To the amazement of all. including families and friends, the remarkable team of Antony Nash and T. Robin Dixon 
flew down the icy chute at Igis to beat the great Italian sleds and win England's third gold medal in 40 years 


W IiL'ii you mention bobsleigh in I:ngland."said a London 
sporting man one day last \seek in Innsbruck, "most of 
us think \ou'rc talking about a character out of Dickens. It 
is not. as you may suppose, a subject of national signifi- 
cance." The man spoke too soon. Overnight two British 
bobsleddcrs whipped the famed Italian drivers I'ligenio 
Monti and Sergio Zardini and won an Olympic gold medal 
the third for Britain since the Winter Olympics began in 
1924. The two men who did the trick may someday wind up 


as statues in Hyde Park— with one statue wearing wirc- 
mesh saucepan scourers on his boots, 

Two more proper British heroes one could not imagine. 
The hrakeman with the long, wavy pompadour cuts perhaps 
the more dashing figure. His name is Captain the Hon. T. 
Robin Dixon, and. at 2S. he is a parachutist w ith the Gren- 
adier Guards. Robin is the son and heir of Lord Glentoran 
of Belfast. Northern Ireland’s Minister in the Senate. He 
wears the wire scourers under the toes of his soccer boots 


Leaping into Ifieir sle</ after a 
short, violent push'Off run. Driv- 
er Nash (right) and Brakeman 
Dixon head down the mite-long 
tunnel of ice toward an Olym- 
pic gold medal and immortality. 




for iraclion dviiitig ihc bohslcd push-off. "I buy them by 
the do/en." lie sa>s. “and get a pcnn\ off that was,” 

Kobin went to I ton. nalurall) . and married the niece i>f 
Coininaiider Richard C olville, press secretarv to Her Maj- 
esty the Queen. 

Antony J. Q. Nash, the driver, who peered through con- 
tact lenses while negotiating the hurtling, mile-long sled 
chute at Igis. is 27 years old. balding and a bachelor. He 
was raised in Little Missenden. Buckinghamshire, where he 
manufactures light machinery. “He is the sort of man. don't 
you know." says an acquaintance, "one might visuali/e at 
home vv ith pipe in mouth, spaniel on lap and l/aak Walton 
rather than a 1 leming m his hands." Nash and Dison came 
to Innsbruck in high spirits but low hopes. Monti had won 
the world lwt>-ntan title six times, and the Britons were not 
a bit fooled by the unremarkable limes he set during prac- 
tice runs. 

The bobsled race was run in four heals spread over \ ri- 


day and Saturday. ’I he British, ania/ingly. linished second 
behind Canada in the first Iteal. while Monti was an un- 
Ivlievablc fifth. Tfianks to Monti's sportsmanship in strip- 
ping a holt from his sled to replace one tlial had sheared off 
theirs. Nash and Qixon made a superb second run and 
found iliemscives in first place for the day. Monti was third 
behind Zardini, 

Uell. people were beginning to think, maybe the Brit- 
ish did have a chance after all. But when, on the final run. 
they took the wicked S turn called the Witches' Kettle 
loo high. Nash and Dixon went olT disconsolate to the 
nearest cafe to stiffen their upper lips, 

It was from there they had to be summoned to watch 
.Monti's desperately fast but not quite good cm>ugh linish. 

Robin Dixon's wife, on hand in Innsbruck, said it 
for all the world when she was olfered congratulations 
by a game and smiling hiigcnio Monti. .She spread her 
hands helplessly. "I cannot say 1 am sorry, and yet. . . 

CONTINUEP 




REGAL SPLENDOR ON THE SIDELINES 


The only color missing from the IX Olympic 
Winter Games tvas the blue-white blaze of 
snow. The people involved had never been more 
fancifully arrayed. Striding into Bergise! Sta- 
dium for the opening ceremonies, the Russians 


were czaristic in golden sealskin coats, while 
the Argentines, in eye-catching ponchos, were 
gaudy as a delegation to a folklore congress. 
But for sheer ooulence it kvas the spectators' 
show, as these fur-dad aristocrats demonstrate. 


IIRRY COOKf 



Luxuriating m leopard coat and babush- 
ka. Quean Farah Diba of Iran was the 
moat ogled spectator at the opening 
ceremonies. Besiae her. the halless Shah 
was guielly tailored in a woo! coat cut 
tike a pea Jacket Next day they both 
switched to stretch pants for skiing. 


Datahng m matchless heirloom shear- 
ling coar (vintage 1929) and enormous 
furry mittens. Mrs. Gerhard Porsche at- 
tended Games with her husband, son 
of the German auto manufacturer Ferry 
Porsche. Young Porsche sported a lofty 
Austrian balaclava and sheepskin coat 






With Quarterback Wally Jones shouting secret signals to bewilder the opposition, and a magnificent defense 
of its own, Villanova has become the best basketball team in the East by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T lic Villanova basketball team is not 
very big. West Chester State, for ev- 
aniplc. is bigger, and so is your favorite 
^MCA team. N'illanova is not a strong 
team. It dvKs not have blinding speed or 
eseeptional shooting. It does score points 
occasionally, though its star player, Wal- 
ly Jones, is reluctant to score at all. W hat 
Villanova is. nevertheless, is the best 
basketball team in the East, because 
what it dives is play defense- which is 


what you arc supposed to do when you 
do not have the ball. Compared with 
gushing up UK) points a game, however, 
defense is dull diversion and few teams 
have their heart in it. 

Villanova is a painstaking exception. 
It does not defeat opponents, it pesters 
them to death. It upsets their liming, 
their composure, their passing and their 
stomachs, it robs them blind. Its nimble 
thoroughness is inspirational — in the 


Xavier game, inspired sophomore Bill 
Mclchlonni stole six Xavier passes and a 
cowbell from a front-row Xavier fun he 
happened past during the heat of play. 
Villanova fans, meanwhile, arc com- 
pletely won over. They now gel excited 
when the othiT team has the ball. 

The man who accomplished the win- 
ning-over hy being, not incidentally, a 
big winner, is Coach Jack Kraft. He says 
it is all very logical: "The rule book 
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Selling up a play against American University. Jones (?<) dribOles past teammate Richie Moore, 
prepares to throw one of his deceptive passes and yells code words he devised himself 



sho\ss th;il every linic you vcore. the 
other fellow gels the bjiil. right.’ That 
means he has the ball 50' of the game, 
right? So you have to stop him from scor- 
ing— or score every lime you get the ball, 
which is impossible " Kraflsays. further- 
more. that it is easier to win by 41 40 
than 91 90, that you are "less likely to 
have a bad defensive game than a bad 
olTensive one." He pointed to a score in 
a Philadelphia pa|vcr' Hetroit I 14. Notre 
Dame 104. "If 1 scored 104 and lost." 
he said. "I'd lake the gas pipe," 

Kraft's Villanova teams have won 56 
of 74 games in his two seasons-plus and 
are 16 1 this year. Last week they de* 
fensed American luiversiiy 84 49, then 
held the nation's highest scoring team. 
Detroit, to 70 points— 27 below Detroit's 
average— in winning 79-70. 


Kraft calls his defense the "ball de- 
fense." It is more insidious than most 
of the /one defenses that have become 
popular, because the guard on the hall- 
handler stays with him even when he 
leaves the guard's zone, and it is more 
successful because Kraft's players are 
magnilicent .scramblers. .An opponent 
who drives to the basket against Villa- 
nova always winds up accompanied and 
tormented by two— or three or four — 
defenders. It is safer to pul your head In 
an electric fan than to drive on Villanova. 
The ball-hawking guards. Team Captain 
Jones. Cicorge ( Honey bear ) Leftw ich and 
Melchiimni. the swing man, appear to 
have four hands apiece. 

So as not to be pul down as stereo- 
typed. Kraft started a man-to-man de- 
fense against Minnesota in the finals of 
the Holiday l eslival tournament in New 
York in December. Confused. Minne- 
sota called lime. When play was resumed. 
Villanova was back in the hall defense. 
Minnesota soon called lime again. In 
short order Villanova had a 13-point 
lead, and went on to win 77 7.1. .Against 
American I'niversity last week Kraft 
again started with a man-io-man ("there 
are scouts in the stands, and we don't 
need to help them any"). But the Villa- 
nova man-lo-man is not always too ad- 
hesive and .American L . trailed by only- 
lb 14 -at h-alf time. Back to the ball de- 
fense. Within live minutes of the second 
half. American had lost the ball on 
forced passes or outright thefts live limes, 
used up two time-outs and was 15 points 
behind. Villanova fans, hep to the 
change, cheered the return of the big de- 
fense ("give 'em the Big DI the Big D!") 
for three minutes straight. 

\ illanova fans are hard-pressed to get 
enough of the Wildcats. They jam the 
tiny Villanova field house — 1.2tK) capac- 
ity — and when the Wildcats play in the 
Philadelphia Palestra they easily out- 
draw the four city schools — Penn. St. 
Joseph's. La Salle and Temple. Sports- 
writers on the \ ilUiiio\un. the school 
weekly, are similarly hard-pressed to 
maintain their objectivity. One recently 
wrote how St. Lrancis’ "inept gladia- 
tors" were "quaking in the face of the 
Wildcat defense." He went on to s;ty that 


the "rotund" referee of that giime was 
also quite blind. Villanovans have be- 
come sensitive to their team's national 
ranking CCl.A and Michigan do not 
scare them any and they shout. "We're 
No. I!" wheneverand wherever they go 
heyondiheV illanovacity limits. "They're 
right." says Kraft, who is less sensitive, 
"They're the No, 1 fans in the nation." 

1 he rapport among team and town 
and school has never Iven greater. Priests 
(it is a Roman Catholic school) work 
out with the team. A basketball club has 
been formed, with special membership 
cards signed by Coach Kraft. Reserve 
Center Sam lorio is on speaking terms 
with all 197 nursing students, the only 
girls on campus. Wally Jones was voted 
Villanovan of the Y ear over the senior 
class president and the vice-president of 
the siudeiu council. Coach Kraft's 
daughter. Junie. .1. announced that the 
man she is going to marry is Center Bci- 
nie Schaffer, and also picked out team- 
member husbands for sisters Cheryl. 13. 
and Janice. 12. Junie wails outside ihe 
dressing room after each game and uses 
any available cvcusc to strike up a con- 
versation ("See my new shoes?"). "Bei- 
nic." says Junie. "is magmtishench." 

It has Ixtcomc gauche at Villanova not 
to wear a W ally Jones beret to the games. 
Jones started wearing a beret last year, 
the team followed suit and now vine en- 
terprising student has a cut-rate beret 
outlet in his dormitory rtiom. The team 
bought Kraft one in Buffalo this year, 
and he agreed to wear it. against his own 
good taste, as soon as the W i Ideals played 
a good game. A few days later they beat 
Toledo and since then have won 12 
straight. "People say I'm cra/y," says 
Kraft, his Iverct cocked rakishly to one 
side, "but if you think I'm taking it off. 
yon'rf cra/y." 

Kraft. 42. had never even applied for 
a college job until the Villanov a opening 
in 1961. "1 didn't think I'd care much 
forcollege recruiting, and I knew I didn't 
care for gelling up in public to make a 
speech." he says. The only change he 
made in 14 years was to move from 
Bishop Neumann High to Malvern Prep 
in 1959 so he could be closer to supper 
at quitting time. He applied for the Vil- 
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WALLY'S CUE 


lanova job more or less as an after- 
ihought and \^as as surprised as any- 
body else sshen he goi it. His tirsi Villa- 
nova leain won 1 2 straight before it lost, 
and lor one home game the school sold 
2.000 tickets over capacity treserved 
seating has been in effect ever since). 
■■'I'his college coaching is a bree/e." ho 
told his w ife. “I should have tried it long 
ago." His leanis went to the NCAA tour- 
nament in 1962 and to the semifinals of 
the MT last year. 

Kraft has gray -green cyes.a gray crew 
cut and a smashed-in nose, the result 
of a basketball pass he took his eyes 
offyears ago. He now talks well in pub- 
lic. with the aid of cliches, and if he 
tends to overstate and overdirect in the 
manner of a high school teacher it is 
understandable. His popularity is un- 
deniable and so is his ability. He believes 
in his system— in defense — and when the 
offense runs away with itself (as it did in 
scoring 113 points against St. f rancis 
of Pennsylvania to set a Palestra record ) 
he says it is accidental. 


This is Kraft's best team, because it 
has. for the first lime, bench strength. He 
can play eight men. None of them, how- 
ever, could be called an outstanding 
big man. Junior Jimmy Washington 
has made rapid improvement he had 
played only one year in high school 
and is a line jumper with excellent timing 
( he blocked 1 6 shots against Xav icr ). but 
at 6 feet 7 he is better suited for forward. 
Sophomore Richie .Moore, ft feet 4. is 
tough and is a capable scorer. I cHwich 
works well with Jones, as does the sixth 
man. Melehionm. who is probably the 
best pure shot on the team. They attack 
with uniformity: Jones got 21 points. 
I.eliwich 20 and Moore 18 against De- 
troit. Melchionni came off the bench to 
score 22 on Xavier and 23 on Dayton. 
Wally Jones calls him "Cyclops." be- 
cause. Jones explains. "that boy's got an 
eye." Melchionni is blond and frail and 
looks alwav.s on the verge of a cry . He is 
mothered by his teammates. He was late 
for the bus in Buffalo and Kraft asked 


Billy was. "Golly. Coach, "Salleereplied. 
"I didn't know it was my turn to mind 
him." 

The team pride is Wally Jones. Kraft 
siiys Jones is "the greatest backcourt 
player I have ever seen." and Publicist 
Ken Mugler says Jones is the trial of his 
life because "he's ii>o unselfish to believe. 
I tell him. "Wally, you've got to slioot 
more. 20 or more a game, so you can be 
an .Ml-Aniei'ica.' >'ou know what he 
shoots on the average'.’ About 15. He'd 
rather pass oil to somebody who can't 
shivot as well." 

Jones scored 31 points- 1ft above his 
average against Minnesota in the Holi- 
day Festival and was named most val- 
uable player The next week against St. 
I rancis of Brooklyn he tt*i>k only six 
shots the entire game. "They didn't need 
me." he explained in his very soft voice. 
"Wally toys with the opposition. I hon- 
estly believe that." says Coach Krafi. 
"He looks at the clock and the score- 
board and ilwn he decides if he needs to 
score. One New York writer asked me 
what Wally Jones docs for me. I lold 
him. "He makes me a winner, that's what 
he docs.' " 

Jones, like his former leanimate from 
Philadelphia's Overbrovik High. Walt 
Ha//ard of L'CI .X. is very much the styl- 
ist. He wheels through groves of bigger 
men (he is ft feet 2. IS5 pounds), faking, 
making phantom passes and calling out 
secret signals like "‘Mary, Mary!" and 
""Sidney! Sidney!" Kraft has to stop 
him now and then to catch up on the 
code "so 1 can sound intelligent when 
(Kople ask me what the heck 'Sidney. 
Sidney.' means." When Jones shoots he 
seems almost to come apart. He gives it 
wrist, shoulder, elbow, kneecap, appetiz- 
er. salad and a final Bcrnsiciiiian sweep 
of his skinny arm. 

Last year Jones played all 29 \illu- 
nova games with an injured knee. When 
the knee was operated on this summer 
the surgeon said it must have hurl him 
every minute he played. Jones never 
com plained. 

X'illanova's only loss this year was at 
Niagara, when Jones fouled out after 
playing Ift minutes. Since then he has 
been more careful. He is a senior now 
and he wants to go places. Last week he 
received a letter from buddy Walt Ha/- 
/ard. "ril see you in Kansas City." Ha/- 
/ard wrote. Kansas City is where the 
NCAA championship will be played in 
March. end 
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What's as handsome as a Grand Prix's outside? A Grand Prix's inside, that's what. 

If you can ignore for a moment the crisply sculptured styling that's exclusively Grand Prix, consider what's inside, 
Ummmm-uh! Bucket seats are standard. So's the center console, sporting a tachometer or vacuum gauge to tell 
you the goings-on in our 389-cu. in. Trophy V-8 engine. There's carpeting door-to-door and right on up the kick 
panels. Plush. Same goes everywhere you turn. (Underneath it all is Wide-Track, 
which you can't see but certainly notice the second you stop 
ing and start driving.) Now, what looks even better inside 
a GP than a GP's inside? You. Ask your Pontiac Dealer. 
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Taste the delicious difference - m// in new Montclair! 

NO MINIHOL HEHt MENTHOL HfeRE « 

in eur fine tobacco in our uniquo compound tilior 

Only Montclair puts the menthol in the filter. . .where it cannot burn. 

Only Montclair filters in freshness, filters in flavor the whole smoke through. 

Only Montclair makes the last puff taste as fresh as the first puff. 

Taste and compare— you'll smoke Montclair! Only Montclair. 


Predutt of it our middle name e a t Co 


1 (1 ihc i>lil d;i>A the stiK’k car tracks. 

except at Darlington. S,C'.. were din. 
Slixck car racers were presumed to Ixe 
all hellers and certainK were all poor. 
They were said to run whisky and they 
drank a lot of it. and they would drive 
all night to pull up at a starting line 
and go. 

■*Oh. in those day^.■■ a journalist re- 
calls. "the din from one racetrack would 
pile on top of din from aitoiher race- 
track — those hoys would run anywhere 
they could gel a track and a little nitiney . 
and they didn't much care about the 
money. VS hat was I ireball Roberts like 
back then? As far as his personality gtK-s. 
you could say he didn't have lime to 
develop one. so busy dragging that car 
from one place to another. Didn't have 
lime to change his shirt and tie. hardly, 
until he started making money." 

fidvvard (ilenn tl ireball I Roberts still 
hardly has time to change his shirt and 
tic. but he has the nionev and a new kind 
of hurry. "Itir iiistanec." I ireball said 
not long ago in the living room of his 
house in Daytona Beach, I la.. "I've got 
to Ix' in Worcester. M.iss, on Thursday, 
and I just got home last night. Then 
Indy the next day— no. 1 beg your par- 
don. that's on Saturday — and Monday 
I have to be in Detroit, but of course 
that isn't far. One tape I did for a com- 
mercial was so hurried you couldn't be- 
lieve it. 1 was running a tire test in Dar- 
lington. and I llew my plane from there 
to Atlanta, got on a jet and went to 
L. A., did the commercial, got on a jet 
back to .Atlanta, into my plane and 
came home." 

The difference between Cileiin Rob- 
erts' old and new rush is the measure 
of the change in stvK’k car racing (the 
racing of manufacturers' stivck models). 
Only in the lust tive years has the sport 
evolved from a fairly private mama af- 
flicting a few drivers a considerable 
business. It is this leap in stock cur 
interest that has made automobile rac- 
ing third in popularity among American 
spectator sports. In IdSy the Interna- 
tional Stseedway went up m Daytona, 
at a cost of more than S.l million. It 
now seals 45.000. It was followed by 
the tracks at C harlotte. N.C. and -At- 
lanta. and dozens more are on the draw- 
ing boards. Sound businessmen are re- 
garding racing as a sound investment 
and pouring in a lot of sound mon- 


A COOL FIREBALL 
NAMED ROBERTS 

Edward Glenn (Fireball) Roberts, steadiest of the big-time stock 
car racers, straddles the sport from its dirt-track beginning to 
its richly remunerative present by BARBARA HEILMAN 



FIREBALL ROBERTS .■•nimi.e,! 


ey, And the erstwhile gritty chargers of 
Hillsboro, N.C. and the Atlantic Rural 
Fairgrounds in Richmond. N.C. arc 
[•kcering out from behind this new pros- 
l>eriiy to find themselves rcsFicctable. 

•'The money has alTectcd all of us.” 
Fireball said. “It has generally upgraded 
everything— even the people you asso- 
ciate w jth are higher, socially. Of course, 
we aff started from the hotfuni. so we 
didn’t have any place else to go." 

The current Captain Billy VVhi/-Bang 
of stock car racing is 29-year-old Freddy 
Lorcn7en of FImhurst. III. The first man 
to make more than SIOO.OOO in one year 
of racing, l.orcii/cn really began to race 
at the start of the boom. But Fireball’s 
career spans it. from before the begin- 
ning to the present; he was 1963's second 
money winner, with some S65,0(W. 

Fireball Roberts is 33 years old. stands 
6 feet 2 and weighs 195 pounds. He has 
a face that is roundish and unprepos- 
sessing until you have known him for 
three seconds. His crcw<ut hair does 
not stand straight up. it sticks straight 
out. and he smokes too much. Fireball 
got his name as a high school fast-ball 
pitcher, “though I guess the racing made 
it Slick." he observed. Horn in Tavares. 
I la. and raised in Apopka (“just 
north of Orlando." he says before you 
ask), he arrived in Daytona Beach when 
he was 16. "There was an established 
driver here at that time named Marshall 
Teague— he’s dead now. [Teague was 
killed on the Daytona track in 1959.] 
He helped me a lot. and so did other 
mechanics around town. I ran my first 
race when I was IS. in a moditied sli>ck 
car. about the only thing in stock cars 
running then. 1 had to get a release 
from my parents, 1 never did talk my 
dad into it. but my mother signed." 

While NASCAR is getting the 1963 
records sorted out it is dillicult to say 
just which ones Roberts holds. The book 
for 1962 .starts out almost helplessly. 
“.A record for breaking records was set 
by Glenn "Firebair' Roberts during the 
1962 racing season. . , He set six 
major track records in 1962. "an achieve- 
ment. "the NASCAR book gtvcvon. "that 
perhaps will go unmatched for years." 
Even at the Charlotte Motor Speedway, 
the only track where he has never won. 
Fireball entered the 600 in 1963 holding 
more Charlotte track records than all 
the other drivers combined. 

“Fve been racing so long." Fireball 
said, "that for instance at Darlington 


alone I've set some 400 records. Ofcourse. 
they’ve been broken and rebroken." .And 
so they have, but often enough by Fire- 
ball. Racing records are intricate: there 
arc records for fastest laps, fastest quali- 
fying times, fastest average times: there 
are pole-position records and total-earn- 
ings records and also old-fashioned rec- 
ords for coming in first, 

I iiebaff hiiiise/f cannof say w/iich of 
his are most important. “Maybe the 
most interesting is that I think I’m the 
only man who has twice held, simulta- 
neously. all four qualifying records at 
the four major tracks. These are some 
of the trophies." he added, indicating a 
sort of solid-metal den. Auto racing tro- 
phies must be among the largest made. 
“That one." he sttid. pointing to a col- 
umned, templelikc object, "was so big 
they sent it to me all in parts, in a bos. 
and I had to put it together. 

“There arc a couple, two or three 
things that I’m very proud of." he went 
on. back in the living room and out of 
the glare of the silver. "One is that in 
1958 1 was voted the outstanding pro- 
fessional athlete by the I lorida sporls- 
w riiers. the first time any race driver ever 
was. And in 1962 I was the Hickok pro- 
fessional athlete of the month — for Feb- 
ruary — and I won over two real athletes. 
Arnold Palmer and V\’ili Chamberlain." 


W lx ti Fireball first started racing he 
was going to (he University of F- lori- 
da. intending to become a mechanical 
engineer. He stayed for 3'/2 years. "But 
then I wanted to race, and I justdropped 
out, I started racing for u living in 1950. 
Until 1956. for six years, my education 
in racing was in modified sltx:k cars. In 
1956 I started racing on the Cirand Na- 
tional Circuit, and that was the first year 
Detroit really got interested. I drove 
Pontiikcs for four years, from 1959 
through 1962. In 1956 and '57 I had 
driven for Hoi man- Moody — probably 
the best stock air builders in the coun- 
try. 1 knew their reputation, and the car 
— Ford had a real good product that 
year. You’ve got to go with the car you 
think is going to gel the job done." F ire- 
ball is now back with Holman-Moody, 
driving their '64 Ford, a car which, in- 
disputably. can get the job done. 

A serious contender on the Grand Na- 
tional Circuit now cannot drive us an 
independent; the cars, the mechanics, the 
crews, the transportation all cost loo 


much. Today Fireball and F red l.oren/cn 
both drive for Holman-Moody. "1 make 
money on the commercials." Fireball 
says, "and we do some endorsing and 
speaking at Rotary Clubs, chambers of 
commerce, things like that. I'm not very 
good at it. to tell you the truth, but 
I enjoy it. 

“I keep in pretty good shape. 1 lift 
weights and work viuf whert / can. about 
three times a week, though it's hard when 
I’m on the road. R.ice driving is a lot 
harder on you physically than people 
realize. For one thing, it’s extremely hot 
inside the car. It's about 115, 120 de- 
grees. and to just sit there for five hours 
is hard on you. to s;ty nothing of the 
nervous tension. And the high banks — 
the down pressure and the centrifugal 
side pressure — those helmets weigh only 
about 18 ounces, but after five hours it 
feels like 40 pounds." 

There are other things. Automobile 
racing being one of those activities that 
involve the coordination of many fac- 




lois. there IS no real \\u> lo practiec lor 
500- and fi(K)-inile races, sshich cost thou- 
sands of dollars to set up. Consequent Is . 
a man drives 5lK) or 600 miles perhaps 
four times a year, ahs a>s in an important 
race, it can Ivc argued that the 600 is 
more and not less of a strain on a drisei 
than the 1.000 miles of the Mille \1iglia. 
and that the ti\c and a half hours it takes 
to run I he 600 is as hard on him as the 24 
hours of Le Mans. The Mille Miglia 
course allows some self-sparings and a 
l.e Mans requires them, but 6(K) miles is 
short enough to demand total elfoi l ovei 
the w hole route and long enough lochew 
a driver up. \ decisive factor is cndiii- 
anec. at a [Vak operating kwel. al'iei 
practices of perhaps no more than 10 
laps at anv one time in the week hcl'ore. 

On the dav. ihcv strap the driver into 
the car and he is in there, lie is in there 
for four or live hours, not coming out 
unless he is wrecked and it is too late 
for changes. Some small factor, not no- 
ticeable over U) laps — a seat not set 


quite right, a roll bar sol loo close — 
will become unendurable over (KK) miles. 

I ireball came out of one race with a 
bloody hip "from something or other 
in mv ptK'ket," Also, when a driver has 
not driven 600 miles in months his 
hands blister under calluses; if the blis- 
ters break and the calluses go with 
them, he runs the rest of the race bleed- 
ing all <ncr the steering wheel. "And 
when your fore.irm muscles go." I ire- 
ball savs. "vou just have lo hook viuir 
thumb aiound a wheel sptikc. 

"I'vc done some sports car racing." 
1 iicball savs, "I drove in l.e Mans m 
1962 1 liked it. it was verv dilTereni. pai- 
licularlv ihe nighttime part of it. ^\c 
raced at 170 mph with iust the head- 
lights— you could onlv realiv see fai 
enough ahead of >ou to react up lo 
speeds of abivui 70. 'i ou had to just talk 
lo vourself and sav, '\Sell. there isn’t 
anvihing out there.’ I tinished sivtit 
overall. "V on have a co-driver: mine was 
Bob tirossnian. \Se were battling foi 


second place right up until 22 hours, 
when we had some mechanical trouble 
and had to make u pit stop. I didn't real- 
iv lit into a I crrari.” he added, "I never 
quite seemed to have enough leg room 
in there. 

"I’ve never had anv desire to be a 
sports car racer. Stix;k car racing has 
been m> whole life, and it’s grown in 
popularity and prestige. And the ma- 
chines aren’t that much dilTerent. A 
slock car is a racing machine, just with 
a slock car hodv on ii. It goes as fast 
and It corners as well. The only diirer- 
CI 1 CC IS slock cars weigh more and so 
don’t stop as well. I couldn't sav wheth- 
er slock car men arc mechanically more 
familiar with their machines: I don’t 
know enough about sports car men. 

"One big dilTcrencc with a stock cai 
driver — a h*t of the fans will root for ii 
certain make of car. rather than be a fan 
of the driver. It's realiv pulling down a 
Ilian's individual cffoit. But I think this 
|s ihc basis for ihe sport’s populanlv. 



HEMMED IN BY FANS AND MECHANICS AFTER GRAND NATIONAI 


finSBALL ROBSflTS «>nfW</ 


People identify with what they drive to 
ihc supcrniiirkci in.” 

If F ireball is entirely right about this. 
— that spectators will appreciate a man's 
risking his life when he is risking it in a 
Ford and not particularly when he is 
risking it in a Pontiac — the U.S. is a 
nation of fetishists. Fetishists or not. a 
lot of .knicricans do drive and so do 
share in the exhilaration of seeing the 
family car take otT at 140 mph. More 
than 32 million of them swarmed over 
stock car tracks last year. 

It is a belief of those who have never 
seen an automobile race that the excite- 
ment of a Mille Miglia or Charlotte btX) 
or l.e Mans is essentially morbid, that 
all those people out there arc the same 
people who stand under oftice building 
windows and scream at a would-be sui- 
cide to jump and who turn out to get in 
the way of the ambulance at air disas- 
ters. They are wrong. 

You can see a car come out of the pits 
for the first time and blankly think. 
“My God!” The feeling is one of shi>ck. 
a lot of it probably due, as Fireball sitys, 
to seeing the old family car moving at 
that speed. 

In spite of the speed, a stock car docs 
not look deadly, as some of the sports 
cars do. U is too familiar, and the re- 
inforced. padded steel nest which the 
mechanics have made of the inside is 
efficient and simple good sense. The Na- 
tional Association for Stock Car Auto 
Racing has made Grand National racing 
probably as safe as is possible— but, 
even so. Jt>e Weatherly, NASCAR point 
champion for the past two years, died 
on the Riverside, Calif, track last month 
when he apparently lost control on a 
curve. 

Stock car racing is still one of the 
sports that go beyond the plain match- 
ing of skills to that far point where a 
man is laying his life on the line, and 
when the cars move out. you know it. 
They always tell you that a racing car 
*Toars" or "growls.” It doesn't. The 
sound of a single car is a stuttering blast, 
and the start of a field of 40 is not heard 
at all. You can only feel it. and it shakes 
your heart out. The excitement of the 
start is a sudden, sharp and fierce delight 
in courage. Stock car drivers do not 
have death wishes, they have an ener- 
getic desire to get out there and drive 
every other man off the track and make 
a lot of money and stay alive so they 
can raise hell. A very lively and pig- 


headed courage, in no way morbid, and 
what it docs i.s bring you to your feel 
purely rejoicing. 

A race is odd to watch. If you do not 
really "hear” the noise because it beats 
too loudly and is physically felt, simi- 
larly the danger is not "seen” but is also 
felt, A race looks very orderly. F’or the 
most part, the cars go round and round 
and. in traffic, relate to each other with 
a skillful prudence. But the sense of the 
force under control is almost a weight 
on your chest. As you know whatwould 
happen if The Scrambler at a carnival 
came apart, you know what would hap- 
pen if that race down there on the track 
came apart. The carnival machinery 
snaps around w ith a considerable centrif- 
ugal and up and down force; the sensa- 
tion is giddying and fun because it is 
predicated on not too much force and 
on the fact that all those nuts and bolts 
are guaranteed to hold. A stock car 
driver isn't guaranteed a thing. A blown 
tire, a patch of oil and that gaudy me- 
tallic constellation explodes and whales 
him into the retaining wall. 

If it docs, a driver’s skill and the pad- 
ded cage he is strapped into constitute 
the margin he’s got. and the chances that 
they will be enough to keep him alive 
are pretty good. 


O n the other hand, (he chances that 
skill and equipment will helpa driver 
to get on and win the race are pretty 
poor, fhe element of chance and the 
possibility that anything can happen 
may add an edge to racing, but when 
something docs happen it is galling that 
ability and courage can be betrayed by a 
boll or by a knolhcad in ihe pits. 

There is a popular theory that races 
are won or lost in the pits, a theory pop- 
ular. that is to say, with drivers, tire sales- 
men and automobile manufacturers' rep- 
resentatives. but less so with pit crews. 
Pitcrewsdo notgoaround saying. "Races 
are won or lost in the pits.” "My job is 
keeping him alive," answered Jack Sulli- 
van. F-ireball's mechanic, when asked 
whal he did. F ireball is interested in this, 
but he isalso interested in how long keep- 
ing him alive is going to take. Fie would 
prefer lo be kept alive in 20 seconds rath- 
er than 45. "You knock yourself out 
out there to gain two seconds a lap,” 
F-'ireball says. "It niay not sound like 
much, but over a couple of hundred laps 
it adds up. And then you lose two min- 


utes in the pits.” There is no question 
that some pit crews arc faster than oth- 
ers and that their speed can make the 
difference. Discussion of the matter be- 
tween drivers and crews will go on for- 
ever. though once the race is over every- 
body will go back to conducting it with 
five- and six-letter words. 

It has been said that good drivers ad- 
mit they arc afraid, and the best drivers 
admit they have been very afraid. "The 
best way that 1 can explain it.” I’ire- 
ball says, "is that— that when I'm driv- 
ing in a race and the machine is working 
properly, it's like anybody driving a 
regular car down the highway — fast. 
This is while everything is going as ex- 
pected. Then, no matter what the speed 
is. I'm not afraid. But when something 
goes wrong a race driver is just as scared 
as w hen a guy comes through a stop sign 
on him. I've had the hell scared out of 
me. But the difference is. a driver snaps 
back. When something unexpected hap- 
pens it docs scare you." he repeated. 
“And racing is a series of the unexpected. 
Dying— you think about it. If I were lo 
generali/e. I'd say we all know we could 
be killed tomorrow, and we live hard. 1 
don't think as a breed we’re any different 
from other athletes. I think most of us 
arc very proud men, and proud of our 
kind of racing. In the past we’ve had to 
lake a back scat lo the Indy-type cars 
and the sports cars, and in the type of 
money you made. But this has changed 
radically in the last four or five years. 

"Another thing about stock car rac- 
ing— I’ve been in it for 15 years, and it's 
clean. I've driven in a lot of races with 
teams, as many as seven cars, and I’ve 
never been told. 'Today you win,’ or, 
’Today Smith wins.' And I guess racing 
is too risky even for gamblers — mechan- 
ically. loo difilculi to cinch it. I’ve been 
in about SOO races, and I’ve never been 
approached but once. .A man olfered me 
5500 if I came in second. The prize money 
was 5200. I had him thrown out by the 
deputy sheriff. I am so proud of racing 
— it just hurt me so bad that he’d even 
ask me." 

Fireball's black poodle crawled along 
the back of the davenport and seemed 
to be trying to lie down against his head. 
“Her name’s Jolie — French for ’pret- 
ty,’” Fireball said. "You old hound!" 
He grabbed her. "Poodles arc people 
dogs. They don't smell and they don't 
shed. Now. the Labrador stays outside. I 
do mostly duck hunting. We have a real 
(ontmurJ 
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the true old-style 
Kentucky Bourbon 


always smoother because it’s slow-distilled 
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NEW NAME, NEW SIZE, NEW STYLE, NEW COMFORT 




NEW CHEVELLE! by CHEVROLET 


HERE'S THE INSIDE STORY ON A TOTALLY NEW CAR 
...CHEVELLE’S PEOPLE-TAILORED INTERIOR 
WITH A BLEND OF COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE 
SOME BIG CARS HAVE A HARD TIME MATCHING! 


You're looking at Chevelle— the only thing that 
could come between Chewolet and Chevy II. 

Frankly, we chose that Malibu Super Sport Coupe 
to show you Chevelle comfort in its fullest form. 

How full? Deep bucket seats up front, done up 
in soft pleated vinyl. Vinyl is what these Super 
Spoi-ts use on all covered suiTaces— cs.y.or«.ch«,<...ch.v,n.co«. 
sidewalls, rear seat, even headlining. 

Deep-twist carpeting underfoot, door 


with cither extra-cost straightline Powerglide or 
4-speed Synchro-Mesh shift. Padded armrests front 
and rear. Plus extra touches like electric clock and 
lighted glovebox. And you can outfit your Malibu 
Super Sport in one of seven color-keyed 
interior choices. 

All Chevelles— Super Sports, Malibu and Chevelle 
300 series— offer maximum in-and-out ease w'ith 
wide-opening doors and curved side window glass. 
And family-size trunk space. And a ride only Full 
Coil suspension could give. And Six or V8 engines. 
And 11 models. But why not find out the rest your- 
self? Just see your Chevrolet dealer— 
he knows Chevelle inside out. . . . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 


to door. Bright-metal central console the great highway performers Detroit, Michigan. 




GET RtU ACTION 

r-wrauRmuBrAwan! 

Any thirst you can get. 7 -Up can quench! Seven-Up 
is all action. It tingles. It freshens. It re-starts the 
natural moisture in your mouth. That's why 7- Up 
can quench your thirst quickly and completely. 
Get real action . . . 7- Up your thirst away. 




fIRBBALL ROBERTS CtmUnurd 


great duck-hunting place right around 
Cape Kennedy. Of course, 1 imagine its 
days are numhered." 

Fireball’s wife Doris and his leggy 
12-ycar-old. I’amcia Jane, came into the 
living room. Doris drives a car well 
Fireball pays licr the great compliment 
of not w incing hen she is at the wheel - 
and she is learning to fly. but d(x:s not 
hunt. "I went once.” she said, "but never 
again. A duck fell on my head.” 

"Pammic. plug that in." Fireball said, 
pointing to a track with two model cars 
on the floor. “Now here’s a tame way to 
race. This steering wheel controls it." he 
explained, and he and Pammie raced the 
models around the track, "rve lapped 
you fou r t imes. Dad." she observed ."I'm 
hung up. Pammie.” He was. stalled side- 
ways across the track. 

"It’s a toy that several race drivers en- 
dorsed." said Fireball. "I’ve only played 
with one of them. I raced Lorenzen on 
it. but he knew how. and I was just 
learning." Pressed. I ireball admitted 
with dignity that. no. he still was not 
the best man with the model cars, "His 
daddy can beat him,” Pammie contrib- 
uted helpfully. 


O ne thing that irks me about racing." 

Fireball wenlon later "isthatsomc 
fan will come up after the race and say. 
■Roberts, you bum. why did you burn 
up the car? You bum. I jo't blew S5 
on you.' And there / am. and I’ve just 

lost s:o.ooo. 

"The length of time you can racevaries 
quite a bit. On the average, a driver 
would be in his prime in his late 20s 
and early >0s. U takes abciut seven or 
eight years of competitive racing before 
you have the experience to be a good 
driver. You can’t start racing in high 
schcHil like you can play football. When 
I quit I’ll want to stay with it in some 
connection- I like public relations work. 

"There are a lot of superstitions in 
racing. The color green and peanuts are 
the two strongest ones in the United 
States. The way 1 was told, when I was a 
kid. was that two or three drivers got 
killed at Indy, and when they looked 
the cars over they found peanut hulls. 
Probably just somebody eating peanuts, 
but. . . . Now. I personally like green. I've 
got a lot of green clothes, and I'd race a 
green car. but everybody would kid me 
so bad I just don't. Mine’s lavender. 
Somebtidy at Holman-Moody wanted 


something that would stand out." (Ralph 
Moody at Holman-Moody, apparently. 
"The Purple Peoplc-F.ater! (Jolla have 
something like that." .Moody says brisk- 
ly, Actually it is electric lavender. ) 

Fireball himself has had at least one 
attack of superstitiousness: it involved 
being kissed on race day. 

".About that girl?" Fireball began the 
story a little reluctantly. "N\’cll. it was a 
publicity stunt, a long time ago. on the 
dirt tracks. It was when I first started 
racing. I was a kid. a charger, and it was 
.something new and difl'erenl to put in the 
papers. So this girl— a pretty girl, she 
was a stunt pilot — came out and kissed 
me on the starting line, and 1 had a 
minor wreck. V\'cll. the next lime she 
kissed me again, to prove it wasn’t a 
jinx, and I had a worse w reck. .And then 
after that she kissed me twice and 1 
flipped end over end about three limes. 
So for about three vears iiohmly kissed 
me. not even my wife on race morning." 
However, in 1959 a formei Miss Amer- 
ica. Mary Ann Mobley, sneaked up on 
the Fireball and kissed him on the cheek, 
whereupon he went out and won the 
Daytona 500- 

"She’s a real nice girl," Fireball stiys 
of Mary Ann. "You know, it’s awful 
what they have to go through there in 
Atlantic City, It’s a terrible strain on 
them. How they can be that poised at 
the end of it!" Champion Stock Car 
Racer (‘ireball Roberts paused, at a loss 
for words to describe the raw courage 
of a Miss America. 

A direct question will receive a direct 
and honest answer from Glenn Roberts, 
but he is nevertheless a very reserved 
man. Fireball has been called a loner, 
and it is not easy to gel yourself called 
a loner in the circles in w hich he moves. 
"I asked a kid who raced sn>ck cars why 
he did it," a novelist once said, "and he 
told me he liked the life. Apparently 
there are a lot of girls around, and he 
liked the idea of always being on the 
move and going out and getting drunk." 

V\ hen Fireball is called a loner, even 
in this context, it is perhaps for a sclf- 
conlainment. almost an air of preoccu- 
pation. an air of running well within 
himself. He is distinguished by a com- 
petence that seems nearly absolute, and 
functions with a dispatch that makes 
his handling of a car so clean it is leg- 
endary. a di-spiitch that extends to his 
fingernails, which arc immaculate. 

Fireball is even methodically aban- 


doned. Two nights before a race in Char- 
lotte last (X'toher he was quiet, drank 
his beer, smoked alntost as many ciga- 
rettes as one humanly can. and confined 
his description of his feelings to "1 feci 
pensive before a race." He proceeded to 
dinner and red wine, got into the whisky 
and graced a few of the racers’ tribal 
rites with his presence, (h should be 
mentioned that stock car racing may 
have become big business, but certain 
of its folkways remain unchanged, and 
one of them consists of the direct, whole- 
hearted. Ilat-oul. simpleminded binge. 
"A perennial college weekend." one 
thinks as a glass wings ptist to shatter 
in the corner of the motel room, but col- 
lege weekends have too much of pseudo- 
sophistication about them. Racers’ par- 
ties have more the air of Roman orgies, 
if it is possible to imagine a Roman orgy 
punctuated with talk about fuel lines, 
engine blocks, exhaust pipes and gas- 
kets. It should also be mentioned that 
Fireball — or “Fah-bawl. honey", as we 
Siiy in these circumstances — is a man 
people listen to even at an orgy. And a 
man, moreover, who. good and drunk, 
can compose ribald limericks, which 
may scan imperfectly but arc not with- 
out grace and devastating pertinence.) 

Dn the night before the race Fireball 
went to bed and watched Gtmsmoke. 

Fireball Roberts is a good business- 
man. "Roberts handles his money very 
carefully,’’ a NASCAR oflicial says. 
"CaTcful about his taxes, reports every 
little race we wouldn’t have any record 
of." Fireball is kind to children. I ircball 
sits quietly on the fence before a race, 
big shoulders, long legs folded, easy; 
and when the race starts he drives "just 
setlin’ up there like he was driv in’ down 
the street." as Ralph Moody stiys. "I 
love the life." f ircball claims, and it al- 
most looks like it. 

Fireball’s got an ulcer, though. If you 
badger him, you can make him admit 
he’s aware that his pursuit of freedom 
and his pleasure in being footloose arc 
singularly systematic. "I suppose 1 have 
to be aware that I'm driven." he says, 
reluctantly. "But really— what 1 really 
like arc the spontaneous things, the 
things that happen by accident — those 
are the things that are fun." 

NVcll. perhaps you cannot make a sys- 
tem of things that happen by accident. 
Or perhaps it is just that f ireball Rob- 
erts is not uncomplicated, and Fireball 
Roberts is no child. end 
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BEST GIRL IN THE DOG SHOW 

To get three best>in<show awards at the famed Westminster show, as Anne Hone Rogers has done, an expert 
dog handler must be part barber, part trainer, part nurse and part psychologist by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


T " many An^ericans the animal com- 
monly and mistakenly known as the 
"Krench'' poodle is an object for tol- 
erant. if not derisive, laughter. But to one 
-American better equipped to know than 
most, the poodle is no more ridiculous 
than he is Krench. In fact, according to 
Miss Anne Hone Rogers, a no-nonsense 
girl who stands 6 feet 2 in her usually 
sneakered feel, the poodle, whether toy. 
miniature or standard, is perhaps the 
finest breed of dog extant- He is intel- 


ligent. he is adaptable, he is a born 
showman, and his thick, curly hair is a 
continuing challenge to a dog handler's 
skill with scissors and clippers, 

Miss Rogers is not only a professional 
dog handler one of almost a thousand 
in the country -but one of the best in 
the field. She was the lirst woman pro- 
fessional ever to handle a best-in-show 
at the Westminster, and she is the only 
woman ever to win three best-in-shows 
at this World Scries of show doggery. 


All three were poodles. Next week, when 
Manhattan's Madison Square (iarden 
echoes again to the yelps of the finest 
canines in the land. Miss Rogers will he 
there, handling some 25 dogs of sundry 
breeds, including some of the best ihw- 
dlcs she has had. Should she happen 
to have a best-in-show among them a 
prospect that is not too remote Anne 
Rogers will have tied the alltime record 
of four Westminster w inners, 

“So what?'* the uninitiated might 
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comiiKnt. "Uhal’s so greal ahoul being 
on the other end of a leash while a beau- 
tiful dog walks around a ring shov^ing 
otr.’"' But. as Anne Rogers has often 
proved, merely showing a superb dog 
IS not enough to win a pri/e. 

■'You can have the greatest dog in 
the world." she says, "but unless he 
goes into the ring and displays that 
greatness you might just as well base a 
plug." Anne Rogers can get the ntost 
out of a dog in the ring b> using groom- 
ing. training and gamesmanship to olTsel 
what might be considered a de(icienc> 
m looks. As a case in point, take C h. 
Wilber White Swan, a white toy poodle 
that gave Miss Rogers her first West- 
minster w inner in 1956. "That dog." savs 
one poixile breeder with edged linaliiv, 
"svas not that great." k'ndcr severe 
pressure even Miss Rogers will admit 



that, while mas be W ilber was not esacily 
the greatest to> poodle ever seen in terms 
of breed standards, he was one tremen- 
dous showman. "Wilber had nights 
when he was great." she savs, "and he 
was great in the Ciarden the night he 
won," 

But what helped make him great was 
the manner in which Miss Rogers han- 
dled him before he even entered the ring, 
.\fter Wilber won a best in the toy group, 
she dispatched him to his bench in the 
Ciarden basenvent to await the besi-m- 
show competition. A guard hovered over 
the bench, making certain that Wilber, 
an exuberant ham. did not put on a show 
for anyone who wandered by, "VS'hen 
Wilber entered the ring." Miss Rogers 
recalls, "he had all that spark stored up 
in him until he was quivering like a taut 
bow." But the story docs not end there. 
W ilber W hite Swan was one of six final- 
ists to strut his stuff. The lirsi was a box- 
er bitch, and as she pranced through her 
performance the crowd applauded wild- 
ly. Next came an Knglish setter that 
cruised around the ring in splendid fash- 
ion. leg and tail feathers flullenng glo- 
riously. as the (iardcii crowd screamed 
Its approval. Wilbor quivered all the 
more. "He thought." says Miss Rogers, 
■'that the applause was for him." Then 
the judge pointed to Miss Rogers. As 
Wilber started off. he came to a gap in 
the ring rugs, ordinarily a formidable 
chasm for a dog as small as himself, but 
with absolute aplomb and dash he leapt 
over it without breaking stride. The 
crowd cut loose with the kind of I'ren/icd 
cheers, shouts and cries of Joy that the 
Russian press reports as "a great com- 
motion in the hall." and by the time 
W ilber had gaily finished his Uirn— and 
he insisted on covering just as much 
ground as the boxer and the setter— the 
overwhelmetl judge look an almost |Xt- 
lunclory look at the last three competi- 
tors. then awarded scif-confidcnl W ilber 
the purplc-and-gold ribbon. Hals flew in 
ecstatic salute. "Wilber." recalls Miss 
Rogers of her megalomaniac champion, 
"always thought that he was a standard 
fKHHile and not a toy. He thought that 
he was a tremendous dog. He was abso- 
lutely fearless." 

Anne Rogers' fondness for dogs, meg- 
alomaniac or otherwise, dales from her 


SCISSORS AND BOBBY PINS pl;i\ .in inipor- 
lam part in gcilmg hoih .1 champioii'hip doj: 
and Its prsus h.iodUT fv.id> for ihc ccnicr ring. 


earliest childhood. ".She was surround- 
ed by dogs from the time she was in a 
baby carriage." siiys her falhci. W illiam 
Rogers, a retired Railway Kxpress exec- 
utive who lives with her in Mahopac. 
N.^' . 50 miles north of Manhattan. "I 
used to lake her and four dogs, wire- 
haired terriers, for a walk, and you can 
imagine what a time I had." When the 
stiK'k market crash wiped out the Rog- 
ers family investments Mr. Rogers went 
to work for Railway Express: Mrs. Rog- 
ers turned a lively interest in xvirehaircd 
terriers and English cockers to use by 
setting up a dog shop for Abercrombie 
& 1 itch. Because times were rather tight 
and the Rogerses did not wish to impose 
a doggy life upon their daughter, they 
left her to live weekdays with her Hone 
grandmother in 1 lushing on Long Is- 
land. But on weekends .Anne and the 
dogs struck up a friendship that has nev- 
er cooled. -After pulling in several years 
at Abercrombie's. Mrs. Rogers opened 
Dogs. Inc., a sort of canine boarding 
house and beauty parlor, in a brown- 
stone on Fast SUnd Street, and daughter 
•\nnc was an enthralled visitor every 
Saturday and Sunday. 

In lime Anne became a child dog han- 
dler. but she was no prodigy. In fact, she 
never won so much us a junior show- 
manship competition. Nonetheless, it 
was dogs. dogs, dogs all the time. "In 
high school ! was the dog lady." Miss 
Rogers recalls, "All my compositions 
and themes had to do with dags. I was 
always drawing dogs. | very seldom en- 
tered into the outside activities that the 
other kids did." L'pon graduation from 
high school in 1946. Miss Rogers, to the 
regret of her family, spurned two schol- 
arships to join her mother at Dogs. Inc. 

I or the first three years life m the 
brownsionc was far from exciting. Miss 
Rogers, in fact, led a dog's life. She was 
pul in the basement of the establishment 
to comh. clip and scissor any dog that a 
passing customer brought in for the 
works. "1 hated it.” she says. "1 be- 
grudged every minute 1 spent on a cus- 
tomer's ix:t when I could have been 
working on a shovs dog. 1 just hated it! " 
But as iiuich as Miss Rogers detested her 
spell in the basement, it was. she now 
admits, a valuable apprenticeship. 

Irr 1950 the brownsione burned down 
(fortunately no dogs were hurt), and 
Mrs. Rogers moved her kennel across 
the Hudson River to New City. She 
stayed there until neighbors complained 
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about the barking. In 1954 she and her 
daughter took o\cra kennel in \tahopac. 
Before Mrs, Rogers died in I9(S0. she 
had the satisfaction of seeing her daugh- 
ter move to the first rank among han- 
dlers. Anne Rogers began her rise with 
Highland Sand Magic Star, a minia- 
ture black poodle, in the earls 1950s. 
and she capped it with the siclorv of 
Wilber White Swan at Westminster in 
1956. She won again at Westminster w ith 
a miniature bitch named Ch. Ponlclair 
festoon (Tina for short) in 1959 and 
again in 1961 with Ch. Cappoquin Lit- 
tle Sister, a black to> hitch. Tina was. 
in Anne Rogers’ opinion, the finest dog 
she has ever handled. As a matter of fact, 
she calls Tina “the best dog I’ve ever 
seen." Tina died a >ear ago. but Miss 
Rogers can still become emotional over 
her. "I don’t know if vou should ever 
show a dog that vou feel so stronglv 
about." she savs. "Lverv thing becomes a 
matter of life or death," Miss Rogers 
handled Tina in 6X shows, and in 5S of 
them Tina won at least a best-of-variety. 
She lost only tO times, but every loss is 
etched, bitterly, in Miss Rogers' mcniorv. 

At Mahopac today Anne Rogers lives 
in a converted stone barn with her fa- 
ther. a friend. Joy Brewster. live house 
dogs, three cats and countless tropical 
lish. The kennels are out in hack and. ail 
told, they house UK) dogs. Customers 
pay a minimum of SI .50 a day board for 
each dog and a fee of S25 to S.15 every 
time the dog isentered in a show. Should 
the dog win a group competition. Miss 


Rogers gels a bonus of bi5(). If he takes 
a besi-in-show she gets an added 550. On 
the average. Miss Rogers attends 90 
shows a year, ranging from Maine to 
hlorida and as far west as Chicago. 
Much of the time she drives, frequently 
covering .'.OtK) miles a month in a 1959 
International Harvester truck. To help 
her. she employs one full-time assistant, 
a young man named Richard Bauer, a 
full-time kennel man and three part-time 
helpers. 

Preparing a dog for the ring can be ar- 
duous. de)X;nding upon the breed. A chi- 
huahua. for instance, is siinplicily itself, 
but these liny dogs are dillicult to kennel 
because of their susceptibility to colds. 
On the irther hand, a poodle or any of 
the terriers requires a great deal of pains- 
taking effort. "It takes at least a year to 
get the main coat of a poodle into con- 
dition." says Miss Rogers, ‘ Berore the 
dog is shown for the tirst time you will 
have show -trimmed it three or four times 
to get the lines right." Even more taxing 
is a terrier, especially a large one like an 
Airedale or a standard Schnau/er, "The 
hair of a terrier." says Miss Rogers, "is 
not cut but plucked right out of the 
skin.’' Because of this, terrier handlers 
usually have very wide and calloused 
thumbs. ".As the hair grows older, it is 
easy to pluck." says Miss Rogers, "but 
the dog's coal has to be tuned, from the 
lime when the hair is plucked to the time 
when the tc.xture and length are just 
right for a show. It takes 1.1 weeks to 
get a dog like a Schnau/er ready for a 
show." Perhaps because of this, terriers 
are usually a very strong group in any 


show, "Terrier men," says Miss Rogers, 
"simply won't sjsend time on a bad dog. 
But because of all the work, we don’t 
have young handlers coming along. It 
was through the inHuence of the terrier 
people, my mother among them, that I 
got the perfectionist altitude in turn- 
ing out poodles." 

Mature show poodles get either one 
of two trims: the Ci'ntinenial or the 
English Saddle, In the Continental the 
poodle’s hindquarters are closely shaved 
and a rosette may be cut over each hip- 
bone at the option of the owner. Each 
rear leg has a single bracelet from hix;k 
to heel. In the English Saddle trim a 
blanket of hair is left over the hindquar- 
ters and there are two bracelets on each 
rear teg. The trims are believed to have 
originated when the poodle was first used 
as a retriever in its native Ciermany . The 
main coal kept the dog's heart and lungs 
warm in cold water while the cropped 
hindquarters allowed him to swim with- 
out getting bogged down. "To look well 
in a Continental trim." says Miss Rogers, 
"the dog has to have almost perfect hind- 
quarters. The English Saddle trim is art- 
ful. > 011 can ’shape' the dog." 

Shaping a dog to emphasi/c its strong 
points and mmimi/e its weak points is 
one of the main arts of handling. If. say. 
a poodle has too long a back — /.«■.. if the 
distance from the shoulders to the tail 
IS greater than that from the shoulders 
to the front feet — the dog is trimmed so 
that his main coat is brought back K*- 
yond the last rib to give the illusion of 
conforming to precise standard. 

But mere tricks of coat cutting and 
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Now two can live as colorfully as one. 


Thank the French for thi.s colorful bliss. They in- 
spirinl it. Credit Arrow for all else. Like choo.sing 
the 100' , cotton Sul'imu ' tht*se Palette Prints are 
made of. It’s the long-staple kind specially grown 
to make luxury fabrics like this. Arrow cuts it care- 
fully, tapers it trimly to make it fit naturally. .\nd 



the fit will stay fit. Who says so? The “Sanforized” 
label. The .spirited colors (there are - other conibina- 
tionst will keep all their French gaiety — even in 
American washing machines. So live a little. His, $.5. 
Mis.s .Arrow, same: %h. (Oh, there ij* one difference. 
Hers Ipw a Bermuda collar. Ah. Virc In diffirnirc!) 


Wherever you you look better in^.-. miww- 
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showmanship are only pari of ihc game. 
A lop handler like Anne Rogers must be 
a full-lime dog psychologist to get the 
most out of some of her charges. Take 
her favorite Tina, for example. “Tina," 
says Miss Rogers, “had a bad habit of 
chewing pieces out of her coat. .She'd 
wreck it overnight, and after she did this 
several times in the kennel — out of bore- 
dom, I suppose — we brought her into 
Ihc house, w here we could keep an eye on 
her. But then, as a result of living with 
people, she Isecamc blase, and at a show 
in Philadelphia in December 1958. just 
two months before winning at the Gar- 
den. she became so plodding that she 
lost. I had to leave her to go to the Flori- 
da shows in January, but I left strict in- 
structions that she be put back in the 
kennel. If she ruined her coat, too bad, 
but I wanted her to get her /ip back and 
not be a spoiled baby. It worked. At 
Westminster she didn't chew her coal, 
and she did show like her old sell'as she 
came prancing, not plodding, into the 
ring." 

The week before V.es\mnis\ev is al- 
ways the most hectic lime of the year at 
Miss Rogers' menage. This week friends 
from all over the country will be drop- 
ping by at Mahopac with their dogs, 
while everyone is tearing around gelling 
ready for the Garden. Miss Rogers will 
be chain-smoking more than ever and 
snapping up every half-dollar she sees. 
Superstitious to an extreme, she regards 
half-dollars as lucky pieces, just as she 
docs the dice which she sews to the end 
ofevery show lead. .'Xmong the potential 
Westminster winners thus protected 
against fate at the Garden this year will 
be a one-year-old named Karlena's Mu- 
sical Rattler II. belter known as Junior. 
("What else?" sttys Miss Rogers.) Jun- 
ior is Miss Rogers' very own dog and 
a splendid-looking animal hut. unlike 
most of her favorites, he is not a poodle 
but a coonhound. .\nd he is not a bit 
likely to make best-in-show. Junior's 
father. Ch. Karlena's Musical Rattler, 
holds the record at Westminster for 
most consceulive hest-of-hreed vv ins. and 
was never beaten anywhere by any other 
coonhound. but Junior— Miss Rogers 
confesses — is not quite the dog his fa- 
ther was. She is entering him in the 
show just the same. Why? "1 always 
have a coonhound at the Wesiiiiinsler." 
says Anne Hone Rogers, a dog lady who 
believes in adding luck to good manage- 
ment. “It's a superstition." end 
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Choice of the Smart Set— New TAYL@R Vermouths 


Premium quality WITHOUT the premium price. 
Sweet or Dry with just the right verve to give a cock- 
tail the 'master mixer’s” touch. Try them and see. 
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It's all nonsense about golf 
carts lowering your scores, 
says Connecticut’s Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff. “Carts 
hurry you up. Walking relaxes 
you." adds the l4-handicap 
regular at Burning Tree. By 
refusing to use a cart, a golfer 
keeps himself limber and has 1 
more lime to think about his 
next shot and discuss it with 
his cadd ie. ‘ ‘There is no great- 
er adviser on the game." said 
the Senator, with a shrewd i 
look toward the bag-toting 
vote, “than a good caddie." 

Setting a better example in 
gamesmanship than in good, 
clean sport. President John 
Nason of Minnesota's Carle- 
ton College was tossed out of 
a basketball game between 
sophomores and faculty for I 
accumulating five fouls. But 
with an old Rhodes scholar's 
gift of gab. the prexy talked 
his way back in to score six 
points for the faculty in a 25- 
25 tie. 

In the wake of a successful 
performance, any sports hero 
is likely to read that he could 
be elected President or may- 


or or whatnot. This year, sue- 1 
cessful or not. the athletes are 
apparently beginning to be- 
lieve it. Led by Oklahoma's , 
famed football coach Bud 
Wilkinson (soon to declare I 
for the U.S. Senate), they arc ' 
dabbling in politics all over 
the place. Onetime Catcher 
Mickey Owen wants to be 
shcriffinGrecneCounly. Mo. 
Heavyweight Zora Folley was 
defeated for councilman in 
Chandler. Ariz. Jackie Rob- 
inson is quitting his job as 
I vice president of a restaurant 
I chain to help nominate Rock- 
: cfcllcr. And the former side 
■ center on the undefeated 1916 
.Maine State championship 
schoolgirls' basketball team 
(/w/ow. xecond from right) is 
running for President of the 
U.S. Her name: Margaret 
Chase Smith. 

“I sold my last car some time 
ago," said Barbara Hutton 
Mdivani Haugwitz-Revent- 
tow' Grant Troubetskoy Ru- 
birosa von Cramm's son (by 
her .second marriage) Lance 
Revciitlow. conhrming ru- 
mors that he has lost inter- 
est in auto racing. This new 



apathy, however, does not in- i 
elude other sports. Newly di- ' 
vorced from starlet Jill St. 
John and waiting to marry 
starlet Cheryl Holdridge. the 
heir to Danish nobility and 
Woolworth profits keeps 
boredom at bay by balloon- 
ing. surfing, skiing, swim- 
ming. water skiing, polo and 
an occasional hill climb on a 
fast motor bike. 

It may have been a "pleasant 
little trip" for 65-ycar-old 
Justice William O. Douglas, 
but for his bride. Joan, a nov- 
ice at the rugged life, it was a 
hang-on-to-your-hat run that 
she will never forget. From 
dawn to sunset Douglas ex- 
pertly maneuvered his tiny 
rubber raft down the white 
water of the Rio Grande and 
past the boulders that clog • 
the 2.000-foot Mariscal Can- 
yon gorge. "It was the thrill of 
a lifetime." said 23-year-old 
Joan Douglas with a gulp at 
the end of the ride. “I want to 
do more of this," 

One entry failed to show up 
at the Palm Springs golf tour- 
nament because he preferred 
another sport. Amateur golf- 
er Frank Sinatra sent word 
that he could not play in the 
9()-hole classic because of a 
broken hand. "Was the in- 
jury the result of the argu- 
ment Frank had just after the 
Crosby?" Sinatra's manager 
: was asked. "I don't know." 
came the answer. "Which 
hand was broken?" came the 
question. "If 1 know Frank." 
said the man who at least 
knows Frank’s boxing style, 
“it was his right." 

When the word got out that 
Pierre Salinger was going to 
Aspen for three days of ski- 
ing. reporters rushed to the 
Denver airport in shocked 


disbelief. But the man who 
was once trapped into start- 
ing a 50-milc hike soon pul 
them straight. He had no in- 
tention of taking his 2(X) 
pounds down any ski slope. 
"My wife is doing all the ski- 
ing." said portly Pierre, light- 
ing up a cigar. 

Six months after the trampo- 
line accident that paralyzed 
him, onetime champion Pole 
Vaulter Brian Sternberg’s de- 
termination to gel well con- 
tinues to amaze his doctors. 
"I have to hit them with a 
muscle before they'll admit I 
have it." he said, wiggling a 
toe last week. "I'm confident 
of complete recovery." 

There is nothing of the let- 
'em-eat-cakc attitude about 
Britain's aristocratic Mar- 
quess of Bristol. Bristling 
appropriately at the objection 
of local townsmen to his pro- 
jected million-pound yacht- 
ing marina at Felixstowe, the 
kindly lord laid out £140 for 
a newspaper ad in which, 
"speaking as one who owns 
many thousands of acres." 
he defended the egalitarian 
principle that "the ordinary 
chap should be able to have 
places around Britain's coast 
where he can sail as easily as 
the rich." 

People were what the famed 
Mayo Brothers of Rochester 
mostly cared about, but the 
taste of Mayo grandson Jo- 
seph runs more to animals. 
After a number of summers 
with the Ringiing Brothers 
Circus and a number of win- 
ters studying animal husband- 
ry at the University of Minne- 
sota. Joseph Mayo is now on 
his way to the Nepalese jun- 
gles in search of the world's 
smallest pigs. Why? Presuma- 
bly because they are there. 
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KODAK 
Electric 8 
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. . . and takes sharp, brilliant movies! See the film cassette? It eliminates conventional 
film threading. And when you're ready to expose the second side of the film, you just flip 
the cassette over— no re-threading. That's all there is to it. Battery drive ... no wind- 
ing. With the KODAK Electric 8 Zoom Camera, a tmy electric motor does it for you. 
You're always ready to shoot, always ready to catch all the action. Zoom for close- 
ups. Zoom easily, smoothly, surely— at the touch of a finger — for dramatic close-ups. 
An electric eye automatically adjusts the exposure for you as you shoot. Follow the 
action from sunlight into shade without stopping to change the lens opening. The 
KODAK Electric 8 Zoom Camera costs less than $150. See it at your Kodak dealer's. 
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golf/ Gwilym S. Brown 


Stars don’t reign, but confusion does 

Arnie, Jack and Julie are around, yet in five weeks they have failed to win. The titles have gone 
instead to the likes of youthful Tommy, tiny Chi Chi and aging Art-and there are reasons why 


The 1964 [irol'c'-iional golf lour has 
* coinplclcd whal is becoming kno\^n 
as iis California shakedown cruise, and 
just when it ought to be getting up steam 
like a formful Queen \fiiry it continues 
behasing like the Walloping Windovs* 
Blind. Arnold Palmer is being penalized 
for hitting somebody eise's golf ball. 
Jack Nicklaiis is losing his own ball up 
a palm tree and calm Julius Boros is 
finishing a calm 20ih or so. Such greats 
have been losers all year, and last week 
they stayed losers when Tommy Jacobs 
shot a seven-under-par 553 for holes 
and then won a sudden-death playolT 
against— gasp— Jimmy Dcmaret to take 
the Palm Springs Coif Classic and 
emerge as the fifth different champion 
on the livc-v\eek*old w inter lour, 1 1c thus 
joined Paul Harney (Los Angeles Open ). 
.Art Wall (San f)iego). Tony 1 ema 
(Bing Crosby ) and Chi Chi Rodrigue/ 
(San I rancisco). He also prompted a 
question, Is this the pattern for 1964? 

The answer is both yes and no. There 
is little doubt, for instance, that last 
year's heroes are simply smoothing out 
their games before earnestly starting 
their annual assault on the big titles. 
Boros, who will be 44 in March, tradi- 
tionally waits until the warmth of spring 
before stirring his lethargic hones with 
any real purpose. Never in his 15-year 
career has he won a tournament before 
May. Nieklaus. following a seven-week 
layoff, has had a hard time trying to re- 
call how he used to swing a golf club, 
but he is beginning to remember, "I 
think I'm now capable of winning a 
tournament." he said at Palm Springs. 

And .Arnold Palmer? Well, Arnold 
Palmer, like a million other Americans, 
is struggling to give up smoking. At this 
game the world's greatest golfer is no 
better than anyone else. 

"1 don't want to mtikc a fuss about 
it." says Palmer, trying hard not to make 
a fuss about it, "but this nonsmoking 
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thing has me all tighicncd up. It seems 
to be changing my whole system. I'm 
geuing the sips in everything, but most- 
ly on the putting green. I'll just have to 
slick It out until my system adjusts." 

Palmer's father. Deacon Palmer, has 
long been after his son to stop smoking, 
but what triggered the latest withdrawal 
from tobacco was a sinus attack during 
the recent chilly, rainy week in San hran- 
cisco. Palmer had his sinuses drained, 
and the attending physician. Dr. William 
Taylor, made the usual suggestion, 

"Me told me to stop snutkmg." says 
Palmer. ”1 agreed to stop if he'd stop, 
loo. Me agreed and I said. ‘D,K.. you've 
got yourself a game.' " 

There is one thing that bothers Pal- 
mer nmre than nonsmoking, however, 
and that is nonwinning, l.asi year he 
played in 20 tournaments and won sev- 
en. a rate of better than one in three. 
This year he has played in five, missing 
the cut at the Crosby, fumbling in un- 
typical fashion an excellent chanec to 
win at San Trancisco and tinishing a 
distnaf 4 1st at f’alm Springs. Palmer has 
tried to stop smoking before, and the 
experiment always ended the same wav ; 
one three-putt green too many and he 
was bumming cigarettes until someone 
could run and fetch him a fresh pack of 
his own. Me has now slopped for II 
days, while three-putting IS greens, 

Despite their poor records sti far. Pal- 
mer. Nicklaiis and Boros will be in sharp 
contention soon— and so will (iary Play- 
er. Me is still at home in South Arriea. 
where his wife recently gave birth to a 
baby girl. 

The confusion emerging from the 
West ( oast is. like an obscure Zen poem 
or a barking dog. trying to tell us some- 
thing. It certainly has in the past. In 
19.^9 Art Wall won the Bing Crosby in 
January and launched a year in which 
he also took the Masters and was the 
leading money winner. In I9M) Palmer 
started the year that finally established 
him as the best player of his day by 
winning tltc Palm Springs Classic with 
closing rounds of 66 and 6.^, In 1961 
Boh (ioalby and (Jury Player, by win- 
ning at l.os Angeles and San Francisco, 
supplied a forecast of the conguests that 
would soon fall to them. In 1962 Phil 
kodgers. who would havo been pro 
golf's rookie of the year but for the si- 
multaneous debut of Jack Nicklaus. won 
at Los Angeles, and last year Palmer and 
Nicklaus opened their SI0().t)(X)-plus sea- 


sons with victories at 1 os Angeles and 
Palm Springs. 

There is every reason to believe that 
this winter's sojourn in California is 
revealing, too. I ..A. Open Champion 
Marney. who was born in \Aorcester. 
Mass. .14 years ago. has chosen to retire 
with his wife and four children to the 
ordered life of a country club job in 
northern California and will play in only- 
half a do/en 1964 events. Me is one of 
golfs longest hitlers. Iiowever, and in 
spite of a curtailed schedule last summer 
still managed to tie Palmer before losing 
a playolf at the SUKLOOO Thunderhird 
Open. Then. aweek later, hebivgeyed the 
last hole to finish just one stroke back of 
Boros. Palmer and Jacky Cupii m the 
L .S. Open. Me is capable of even more 
success this year. 

Marney is long, but pound for yard 
the tour's longest hitter is Chi Chi Rod- 
rigue/. the l.9()0-oiiiice. 5-rool-7 Puer- 
to Rican who w«in at San I rancisco. 
When Chi Chi first joined the pro tour 
in i960, before he developed the nasty 
habit of outhitting his bigger brethren, 
he used women's clubs and vvas some- 
thing to see in action. 

•'I'll never forget him." says a louring 
caddie. "Me wore a w hite shirt with big 
gold cutT links, a straw hut and loud 
brown shoes. When he swung he picked 
his club straight up like someone kntvek- 
ing apples out of a tree." 

Today he uses men's clubs, dresses 
in more somber shades of brown and 
orange and swings like a man trying to 
hit a golf ball .120 yards, which he some- 
times does. His new ability to hit con- 
sistently for distance is something Rod- 
rigue/ stumbled on while practicing at 
home last winter, He calls it a "secret" 
and has b<niled the ingredient in book 
form for sale at S2 a copy starting in 
March. Chi Chi's ability to outhit play- 
ers half a foot taller and 50 pounds heav- 
ier diK's not exactly endear him to his 
fellow pros. Neither does another more 
puckish habit of Chi Chi's, 

"How about that?" he vviH ask the 
gallery when he has unleashed a par- 
ticularly resounding drive. "How about 
a little squirt like me outdriving these 
big fellows?" 

"The Itrst time he pulled that routine 
on me," says one player. "I thought, 'll 
won't look so good if I flatten him right 
here, will it?" But I sure felt like it." 

This tendency is one of the two things 
that may keep Chi Chi from being among 

> oRfiniirt/ 
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Paul & Paula Valar 


Directors, 

Frsnconla. MiRerslIi. Sunapee. 

New Hampshire. Ski Schools 

“Harts are 
outstanding! 

They are 
well-balanced 
and easy-handling.” 

Over 800 instructors ski on 

HART 

Metal Skis 

The Hart Metal Ski • St. Paul 14, Minn. 


for great new 
Danish Mary. Danish Bull, 
Hamlet, Copenhagen ! 


imiiorled by National l>otiii«rt ProduUs C«. 
Nm Yolk proot. 100% grain naurji spina 




For On-the-Spot Relief 
from Upset Stomach 

heartUurn. gas or other 
symptoms of acid indigestion 


Get 




You'll Fin^ a new dimension In skiing 
at Boyne Higtilands. Here, in a world 
apart. In an atmosphere of old world 
"Hlgn Country”, you'll accept the 



GOLF ..■nii-m... 

the top 10 money ^^inne^^ thi'i year. 
Nincc there is an esen chance he v\ill he 
stutFcd in an angr> opponent's golf bag 
ami tossed into a pond. The other is 
that Rt'drigue/ probably ssill play in no 
more than 25 tournaments. Both his 
parents are dead, and the money he w ins 
on the tour is going toward construction 
of a house near San Juan for the three 
sisters and luo brothers he supports. 

■'I want to got home to the family." 
he siiys. **and watch our house going 
up." He can also use the time learning 
more lines, for he has a showman's sense 
of humor. "Do you want to see the fast- 
est draw in ihe West?" he asked the press 
at San I rancisco. Cielting an allirmativc 
nod. C'hi Chi rose to his feet and took 
the stance of a gunslinger. 



WINNER JACOBS CHANGED APPROACH 


■■\Nell." said a writer, "let's see it." 

■"You mean you want me lo do it 
again?" sulked Chi Chi. 

N^ hilc I larney and Rodrigue/ might 
he classified as surprise winners. Lema's 
%ictory in the Crosby was as predictable 
as the ehampagne that flowed at its con- 
clusion. Last year l.ema was intent on 
proving that his fast finish of 1962 was 
no mistake. He proved it. This year he 
has set his sights on a major champion- 
ship. and he may well win one. Lema is 
an emotional jumping hoan in a game 
that demands the temperament of a po- 
tato. but his Crosby victory has put him 
into a relaved and conlideiit frame of 
mind that not even his 1.1 on the last 
hole at Palm Springs can shatter. He is 
a long driver, a sharp wedge player and 
often a brilliant putter. T hese three in- 
gredients mean to a golfer roughly what 
brains, talent and looks mean lo an ac- 
tress. They are not evaclly handicaps. 
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Nor. m another sense, was Art Wall'.s 
lirst v ictory since 1960 much of a sur- 
prise, Remember Art Wall? fry, He was 
quickly forgotten after his 1959 Masters 
win, because Wall, unless he is winning 
tournaments, is hard to remember. Un- 
like I enui. Wall has never driven golf 
halls out of a hotel window. Lmlike 
other touring prtis, he never smokes or 
drinks or play s the iriimpci or dances the 
twist. He is satislied with chopped steak 
insteail of lilet mignon He is most sub- 
dued and also most pleasant. This year 
he gives promise of again becoming one 
of the tour's most clTeciivc golfers. 

"I'm not a great player." he says. 
"That's a category I reserve for Palmer 
and Boros and someday Nicklaus. But 
I'm a good one. I've had a hack injury 
for the last few years that has constricted 
my swing. But now the back feels fine. I 
can take a full sw ing at the bull and I sec 
no reason, if my health holds up. why I 
can't start plaving well again." To judge 
by bis showing in C alifornia ihis winter. 
W'all already has started. 

Tommy Jacobs started when he was 
16. That was in 1951 when he won the 
I SC5A Junior C hampionship and went 
lo the semilinaK of the national ama- 
teur. But then, in a sense, he stopped. 
He has always been a very competitive 
golfer, yet a conservative one. l ast week 
at Palm Springs he changed tactics, and 
the change just might make Jacobs the 
player he promised lo be 1.1 years ago. 

"I have always piiiy-pallcd the ball 
around the course." he explained, "It 
must have made anyone watching me 
feci .sick, but that was all I felt capable 
of, I inally. I made up my mind to go for 
the pin all of the time, regardless If you 
arc playing good golf you have to take 
advantage of it. Now I am hilling ihe 
ball as contidentlv as 1 did when i was 
a kid." 

He needed all the conlidence he had 
on Sunday afternoon to outlast the most 
confusing circumstance of the entire 
1964 tour: the performance of 51-ycar- 
old Jimmy Demarel. Pot-bellied, joyous 
Jimmy has been seen primarily in recent 
years in his senior statesman's role of a 
TV golf commentator. Indeed, he was 
supposed lo have helped announce Sun- 
day's play on TV. but it was Arnold 
Palmer who got handed the mike, while 
Jimmy pulTcd his splendid way into the 
playolT against Jacobs. Had Demarel 
not missed two lO-inch putts on the last 
four holes, he would have won. That is 
the part of the Zen poem that only a 
foo!^ would attempt lo explain. end 


Avis can’t afiford 
television commercials. 
Aren’t you glad? 



Do YOU kno\> u hat it costs to 
make a television commercial? 


About $15,000. 


Of course, that includes high- 
way, 'vestern sky, car, pretty girls 
and a catchy jingle to delight the 
hearts of music lovers. And then 


you still have to pay for putting it on the air. 

Avis hasn’t got that kind of money. 

We’re only No .2 in rent a cars. 

What we do have is plenty of decent cars like lively, 
super-torque Fords. Plenty of counters with girls behind 
them who don’t think it’s corny to be polite. 

We have everything but television commercials. 

But business is getting better. 

Maybe soon, you won’t be so lucky. 


BOATiNGy'//yp/? Whall 

Sailing to victory 
with a needle and thread 

Ted Hood, whose 'Robin’ took Class A in a race around Florida, 
is one skipper who makes his own sails and builds his own boats 


11 Lies 1-ony's proud veteran Otulinc 
' * was first over the line at the finish of 
last week's 40.t-iiiile race around Florida 
from St. i’eiershurg to Fort Lauderdale, 
a tael which surprised no one. Hut when 
the final arithmetic was done. Oik/ihc 
plaved a poor second fiddle to two s;iuc> 
newcomers, each designed and sailed by 
comparative youngsters. First overall on 
corrected time was R. C'. Dungan's 3S- 
foot Stihrc. the prototype of a new stiKk 
auxiliary (Columbia 40). which prom- 
ises to add many bright feathers to the 
yachting cap of its designer. Charles 
Morgan, 1 irst in ()iiiliiii-\ own Class A 
was Ted Hood’s equally new 47-foot 
yawl Rirhiit. the latest of a long line of 
that name to be designed and vtilcd by 
one of the few (Charlie Morgan is an- 
other) quadruple-threat men in interna- 
tional yaeht racing. 


"Sailmaking is my business. A'acht de- 
signing is my hobby." says .lb-year-old 
Flood in a summary that leaves no classi- 
fications for boatbuilding and stiiling. at 
which he is equally skilled. Sails by Ted 
Hood dressed, in part or completely, ev- 
ery contender — including the -Australian 
— in the America's Cup campaign of two 
years ago. and a Ted Hood boat — Ai’/tr- 
/f(/— was the surprise threat in the selec- 
tion trials. 

,A quiet, unpretentious New Lngland- 
erfrom Marblehead. Mass,, whose family 
has lived near, by and for the sea for 
generations. Hood is unvaryingly phleg- 
matic in a sport distinguished by manic 
and depressive attitudes. .At the .start of 
last week's race, his crewmen somehow 
lost track of one of the vital warning 
guns, and Kohin\ skipper found him- 


over tlie line. Most skippers would have 
turned their crews to stilt with invective. 
Hood sUniched silently at the wheel, 
his eye lived on the big genoa jib. urg- 
ing fiiihiii up. inch by inch, on the 
boats she should have been leading. "If 
I’d been Fed," said one of Ruhiu's ad- 
miring crewmen. "I'd have killed some- 
body ." 

A little while latei Rohiii — safely past 
all but her biggest rivals— was moving 
toward the small sub-surface hills of sand 
and barge-dumped debris that dot Tam- 
pa Bay and are known as "spoilage 
areas." To pul more pressure on the 
boats ahead. Hood decided to sail Robin 
across rather than around the almost- 
invisible mounds. The crew, still shaken 
over the fouled-up start, were shaken 
anew at this seeming foolhardiness. .As 
anvioLiseyes watched the bottom rise and 
fall under Rt>hiii\ keel on the di.il of the 
electronic depth-finder, Skip|ser Hood 
issued an order that sounded almost like 
an afterthought. "Somebody stand by 
the centerboard." he murmured, "and 
get It up quick if we touch." But Robin's 
centerboard stayed clear of the bottom, 
and Hood, still intently watching the 
stiils. threaded her smoothly out toward 
(he Sunshine Skyway that bridges the 
mouth of Tampa Bay. 

Led Hood belongs to the water, and 
at limes his large nose, inquisitive eyes 
and benign, placid expression give him 
rather the look of a porpoise in khaki 
pantsand an out-al-elbows sweater. I ike 
most top racing sailors he got his first 
boat — a dinghy — when he was young. 
Bill, unlike most of them, he designed 
and built it himself and even made the 
sails. "She was an ll-fooier and had 
double spreaders just like a big boat." 
he recalls wistfully. V oung Hood cut and 
recut the sails of that little boat until he 
had Just the fit he wanted and. with only 
a few interruptions, he has been doing 
the same thing ever since. 

After dropping out of higli school to 
serve a hitch in the Navy, Hood went 
back to graduate and face the realities of 
the future. Should he spend his life aim- 
lessly messing around with boats and 
sails and getting nowhere? Or should he 
do something practical? Hood chose the 
practical course and spent a year study- 
ing business administration at a small 
New England college. Next he switched 
to \Sentworih Institute for two more 
years to learn the building and housing 



DESIGNER HOOD’S NEW YAWL 'ROBIN ' HEADS STIFFLY UPWIND OFF ST. PETERSBURG 


business. Bui by ihc time he graduated 
he knev. ihal houses were not for him 
- sails were. 

Ted had spent all his \aealion sunv 
mers cutting sitils and sc\^ing them on a 
dilapidated machine. slo\^ly but surely 
building himself a reputation as some- 
thing of a genius among the Marblehead 
skippers whose sails he reeut. When he 
finished \Nentworth. he decided to ex- 
pand his summer business into a full- 
time operation. He rented an old un- 
heated loft belonging to a migratory 
suilmakcr. laid newspai'ters on the floor 
so the sails would not gel dirty and went 
on cutting and sewing. In that first year 
Ted Hood’s gamble paid enough disi- 
dends to last him through the winter. A 
heated loft was available, so he rented 
It and carried on. 

Business soon began to balloon as high 
as one of I lood’s ow n beautifully sha|x*d 
spinnakers and the Hood label became 
ihc hallmark of sailmaking quality. 
Hood siiils blossomed on the best ocean 
racers, on champion 5.5s, on 2(0s and 
in every class that boasted sailwisc skip- 
pers. Hood’s success at making sails for 
bigger boats soon drove him out of his 
little loft. 

"One reason I moved." he says, "was 
because every time 1 had to lav out a big 
sad I had to go out and rent the town 
hall. I inally people began tb complain 
that 1 was using it too much. So 1 had 
to find a bigger loft of my own." Now 
he employs 64 people in a modern two- 
year-old loft, a boat yard and a weaving 
plant. Unlike many modern .sailniakers. 
some of whom make their designs by 
computer. Ted Hood still believes that 
siulcutiing is more art than science. He 
vseaves his ovsn Dacron sailcloth, a ma- 
terial even his comivtitors agree is the 
l>esl there is. Most Dacron, when it rtdls 
olT the looms, is ctialcd with an additive 
that supposedly stabilizes the slippery 
threads. Hood uses heal to set his fab- 
ric. and whereas other cloths tend to 
bag with use. Hood's sails seem to im- 
prove with age. 

Hood’s eye for a vsell-cul sail is 
matched by his eye for a well-turned 
hull. The first ocean racer built from 
Hood plans appeared m 1^57 and imme- 
diaicly established herself as a threat. 
Hood began to get orders for boats as 
welt as sails. But it was the 12-meier 
Sf/i-rtiti that spread Hood’s name 
around the world. She vsas like no other 


1 2 in history. Instead of minimum beam, 
which most designers fusored. she was 
as wide as a barn door and in heavy 
winds went upwind as staunch and stiff 
as a church, When the wind died, how- 
ever. so did Sfivriili and the chance to 
defend in '62. Hood now thinks he 
knows how to correct her shortcomings. 
Meanwhile, his head is full of ideas for 
a brand-new 12. 

Although Hood has designed many 
offshore racers and sailed them as well, 
his heart is really in round-the-buoys rac- 
ing the short events that can be com- 
pleted in a single afternoon, "In iK'can 
racing, the element of luck is too great." 
he says. "In the long-distance races you 
put all your eggs in one basket. Take the 
transatlantic race, for instance. Tou 
spend three weeks at it. then if some- 
thing goes wrong the whole three weeks 
arc shot. In round-the-buoys racing you 
spread the risks over a whole series. If 
you break down in one race, you make 
It up in another. Besides," he adds, look- 
ing at the matter from the point of view 
of a icchnieian. "I think you learn more 
about boat S|vceds in round-the-buovs 
racing," 

•As Hood's newest Robin Hew south 
in last week's race, there were no buoys 
in sight and no reliable index to her speed 
relative to the other boats other than 
the instinct of her skipper. But that in- 
simcl. as always, was sound. Given radar 
and other searching devices, the mark 


at Rebecca Shoals would not be hard to 
find, but radar is illegal in ocean racing 
and. like all the other boat.s. /?<>/>/// had 
to rely on her navigator (ocean-racing 
veteran Junius Beeho who doubled us 
cook and watch caplam) to find the 

As the distance shrank, everyone 
searched the sea for the elusive but vital 
mark. There were boats two miles on 
one side of Robin, boats two miles on 
the other, and with Robin in the middle 
the speculation was that etther one of 
the groups might have already spoiled 
the mark and were sailing for it. For the 
first lime in the race. Hood looked anx- 
ious. If Robin were wide of Rebecca 
Shoals, it would mean precious minutes 
lost and. with them, the race. But the 
navigation was all but perfect. Robin 
was right, the other boats wrong. The 
spinnaker thrashed down, the genoa 
up, as Robin turned the spidery steel 
marker and headed northward into the 
wind, bucking and pounding in the 
shorl. sleep seas. 

In the evening Rohm piissed a while- 
hulled sloop whose crew was huddled 
on her weather rail, using their combined 
weight to help reduce her angle of Iteel 
and thereby give her more power. Fvery 
wave that the boat sliced into flirevv arcs 
of spray over the crew, and one of Rob- 
ins hands, peering through the murk, 
nbserved smugly, "Look at those guys 
over ihere tm her rail." 
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What makes a 
good gun dog great? 

Brccvliiig .md triiiniiiij: are csstriuitil, 
t'f course. Hut tt takes special care for 
the host ilog to (idiver the I'cst that's 
in him ... all the characteristics you 
chose Itim for. 

With a piire-hrcd dog, the results 
arc most evident anil predictaltle 
when you chrK>se the food that helps 
make him all the dog lie’s meant to he- 
And there is a ilifferencc in dog toods. 

This is wliy professional breeders 
feed and recommend Kcn-I. Hiskit. 
It's more than just a complete diet, 
ft's concentrated; so, cup for cup, 
vou feed less. .And. because it’s oven- 
roasted tor evtra flavor and digesti- 
I'llity, your liog gets full satislaction 
w ithout overeating. 

These are important reason.^ why 
Keii-L Hiskit is the oflicial food at 
more American Kennel Cluh shows 
than all otlier dog foods comhinerl. 


I)ii^ Food of ChaiDpions 


Small biis 
for puppiti 

Medium for 
larger dogi 


"n Ken-L 
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I 

she 

thinks 

a 

duckpin 
is o 
fine 

feathered 
friend . . 


a split T Is something a golfer 
throws away tf she's sure an anchor 

someone working his way up to cap 
lam of the ship ar>a a grand slam is a bodge 
table exclusive isn't it time you intro 
duced her to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’ (Some 
850.000 women already read SI every week 
and you couldn't fma a more sports savvy, 
sports happy group I A gift subscription. 
52 colorful weeks long, is easy to arrange 
Simply send us her name and address 
tell us how you wish the personalized gift 
card Signed We can bill you later if you 
prefer-but m any case please he Sure 
to include your own name and address 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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BOATING ...>i;>/ii.,v/ 

Hood laughed loti, but pointedly. 
■‘Well." he s;»id. “what arc you wailing 
for?" .And soon two of Ri>hiii\ crew 
were camped on her rail, as bedraggled 
as their rivals. 

[iarly on Mtinday morning the wind 
switched. The hig boats in the vanguard. 
Raliiii included, now were osertaken by 
little boats which, because they were 
smaller and slower, had roiiiulcd the 
mark just in time to take adsantuge of 
the wind shift. They were simply blown 
up on the bigger, less fortunate, leaders. 

Hood, although he guessed what 
might be happening, strolled about his 
boat, fussing with the centerboard ( Roh- 
in has a trick centerboard that not only 
goes up and down but. by mighty push- 
ing and pulling on a winch handle. 
moNCs backward and forward, tool, 
trimming the mainsail and winching in 
impossible inches on the genoa sheet all 
by himself. 

On Monday afternoon in the middle of 
the strong. Hovsing. tepid Ciulf Stream, 
the favorable wind that had I'leen lilliiig 
the spinnaker since morning faded. A 
fear began to grow aboard Rohiii that 
the wind would die altogether before she 
could reach the finish line ahead of the 
little boats. But the brec/c kept whis- 
pering and. as the lights of Miami Beach 
came on. the end. at least for Ruhiu. was 
a short 20 miles away. 

,A mile from (he finish Jtniifl was a 
hundred yards ahead of Hohin and sil- 
houetted by the lights of fort l.aiidcr- 
dale. She posed little throat since her 
handicap would place her far back in the 
race, but watching her m;ide it obvious 
that a jibe was necessary if Rohin was to 
fetch the line quickly. Jibing a big boat 
IS a tricky job in daylight. \\ night it is a 
truly hairy maneuver, and for the first 
time voices were raised in earnest on 
Ruhiu. "let the sheet come forward." 
yelled a voice in the night. Then another 
voice joined in. then anothei. Another 
voice howled that the sheet had been let 
go. In a case like this usually the loudest 
complaints come from the skipper. Nin 
aboard Rohin. I rom Ted Hood came 
nothing but sioic silence, and the mess 
w;is cleared up all the quickcr. 

T he finish line safely crossed. Rohin 
powered slovsiy into the neon-lit canals 
of fori l.auderdale. There, for the first 
time, her crew and her skipper learned 
that they stood where Ted Hood often 
Stands in racing circles— at the head of 
hisciass. END 





Will he vault 
to fame like 

Cornelius Warmerdam? 

\Mlli :i liamlxm piil<’ ami a <'al-lil\c spring. ( ornclitis 
\\anin‘rilaiii iii<l wlial tlir >aicl could nc\'cr 

lie iloiic": lie lifokc ilu' l.j-fuot poic'Vaulf "<'(Mliiif;.'’ 
All lolfl. lu‘ wciil over liial uia};i<' mark tiim*>. 
.\o one cIm- ill I same compel ili\’e ^M*neralioii e\ (“i* 
came cI<i-m' to iloinj' il once. 

\ol e\ ery N’oimjj.stiT can lie a ( ormdius Warmer- 
dam. In fact, very few even participali* in organized 
events U‘ss Iwwmne slats. vyvvy 

Vounj' pi'r.Min — if only a spectator— can ln' a^ pliy,><i- 
cally fit as t lie star at liUde. 

Our national leaders liave Nlali’d that ph\^ical 
filne.s.s. jiarli<ailarly t lie fit ucs.n of our y<Mm"' p<Y»(>J<-. 
lia.N nevei' been more important than it is t<i«lay. 

To .support the nat ional film-ss pro^^ram. I‘h[uitalil(‘ 
has j>n-pan‘<l a spi'cial film: **^dnth JMiysi<-al Fitness 
— Itoport to tlie Nation.*’ If you would like to hor* 
ro\\ a print of this film for showing' to community 
•groups, contact your nearest h’lpiilahle 4(fli<'e or 
write to K(iuital)le’s lioim* ofli<-e. 


; i, h,, n M „! j|,p CqUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

lUm Hritiiiiiij. irtiil t/otir iiitmr iiiiil mUln-iut rt'n/ ^ ^ . 

lUv in.nis. {-I.ritfliiis Wi.rimT.tam. to: Equi- ' \ ’28^ As,. nue M ir-e Am. m «. N. a Yck, N V. 10010 e-964 

iiihif. a r.o. Hox tMs. s. )'., ,Y. )’. loinii. k\. 


track/ Robert Creamer 



CROTHERS' STRIDE IS DRIVING AND FORCEFUL 

Young druggist’s 
sure Rx 


When he isn't busy at the pharmacy. 
Canadian half*miler Bill Crothers runs 
fast enough to win in any competition 


The best half-milcr in the world 
* right now is a tall, bony Ca- 
nadian named Bill Crothers. who 
wears glasses strapped to his head 
when he runs and who looks less 
like the best half-miler in the world 
than he does the man behind the 
counter of the corner drugstore. It 
is somehow comforting to realize 
that Crothers. a 23-year-old gradu- 
ate of the University of Toronto, is 
indeed a pharmacist. He works in a 
drugstore in Markham, a suburb of 
Toronto. He fills prescriptions all 
day and after work drives several 
miles downtown to the university, 
w here he spends a couple of hours 
each evening working out with fel- 
low members of the I ast \ ork Track 
Club. 

The f'ust York Track Club is a 
name (hat few people outside East 
York (another suburb of Toronto) 
ever heard much of until the last 
few years. Then a crack relay team, 
the youthful distance runner Bruce 
Kidd and Crothers began winning 
races with such consistency and in 
such fast times that "Hast York” be- 
came synonymous in track circles 
with "awfully good.’* Kidd created 
the biggest sensation in indoor track 
history in 1961 when, at the age of |7, he 
came from nowhere (Toronto readers 
will forgive this inelegant reference to 
their metropolis) to beat men five and 
ten years his senior at two and three 
miles. Kidd is 20 now and in his fourth 
season of big-time track. He has taken 
U.S. national championships at three 
and six miles home to Canada for safe- 
keeping. and the U.S. cross-country 
championship, loo. 

But. though Kidd is more famous. 
Crothers has become East York's best 
performer. Kidd has gone through a 
year or so of mental uncertainly, as far 
as his running is concerned, and has only 
just begun to regain his old toughness 
and conlidence. He won the three-mile 
run decisively at the Millrose C»anies 
last week, trailing the lead runner until 
the last quarter mile and then sprinting 
strongly to win, but until that last long 
drive it sometimes seemed that Bruce 
might quit on himself. 


Crothers. on the other hand, appears 
never to have any doubts about his abil- 
ity. At the Millrose Games, for exam- 
ple. he was in a harder race, one that 
turned out to be the fastest competitive 
half mile ever run indoors in America, 
and he had to cope with one of the best 
middle-distance runners in the world in 
Noel Carroll of Ireland. Yet he com- 
pletely dominated the race. He stayed 
comfortably off the extremely fast pace 
set by Charley Buchta. who eventually 
finished third, but when Carroll jumped 
past him and look the lead away from 
Buchta. Crothers moved instantly, pow- 
ered past the sprinting Irishman a lap 
from home in a sterling display of speed 
and strength and easily held his lead to 
the finish. He even used a hit of indoor- 
track gamesmanship, moving wide on 
the last turn to tempt Carroll into try- 
ing to pass him on the inside and then 
closing that gate as soon as Noel look 
the bait. Despite the record lime (l;50 


Hat). Crothers was easing up as he 
approached the tape and after- 
wards looked about as exhausted 
as a druggist who has just sold a 
bottle of aspirin. 

The ascendancy of Canadian 
track and field (Crothers. Kidd. 
Sprinter Harry Jerome and Shot- 
putter Dave Steen are all likely 
Olympic meilalists. and so are a 
couple of girls) is especially remark- 
able when it is realized that there 
has Iseen little intensified elTori to 
develop and improve it. Schools and 
colleges do rot play the important 
role in Canadian sport that their 
counterparts do in the L .S. Clubs 
and not very prepossessing ones at 
that - are the backbone of track and 
field. It is with these organizations 
that collegiate runners gel most of 
their competiiton. Crothers. for in- 
stance. was a member of the track 
team at the University of Toronto, 
hut simultaneously he vvus a mem- 
ber of the l.ast > ork team, and it 
has been for Hast York that he has 
run his important races. 

And what is the E-.ast Vork club? 
It is simply a collection of runners 
who want to run. (There are no 
lield-evem men m the club.) They 
have no huildirg or permanent head- 
quarters. They work out at a high school 
field in I ast York or at the University 
of Toronto. Members pay SIO a year 
dues, from Crothers to the slowest dis- 
tance man. and anyone who wants to 
can join. "Some clubs go after 
standing high school runners." Crotli- 
ers says, "but we're not a recruiting 
club. Though, of course, good runners 
want to join us now. like Chris William- 
son. Chris attends the University of New 
Brunswick, but he c<imes to Toronto 
in the summer to work so that he can 
run with us." 

The runners elect their own ollic'crs. 
Crothers is currently president, and un- 
der him are vice-presidents in charge of 
obtaining uniforms, taking care of en- 
tries, collecting dues, keeping records of 
members’performances on the track, and 
so on. I red I oot. who coaches the L'ni- 
versiiy of Toronto team, is the Hast ^'ork 
coach, too. Both jobs are avocations. 
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THE DEPENDABLES: SUCCESS CARS OF '64 



You can’t beat Dart’s Six 



except with Dart’s new V8 


Performance lovers are pretty much in agreement about Dodge 
Dart's optional 225 cubic-inch Six engine. They say it has the 
muscle of an Eight. If you check the facts and figures, you'll have 
to agree with them : The Dart's Six is a tough engine to beat. 

But we’ve got news for you. You can. 

Now there’s a new engine in the Dart stable ... a hot new V8 


that’s 273 cubic-inches strong. This new V8 was specially built for 
Dart. And that's as it should be. For Dart's the compact specially 
built for performance. Family-size performance . . . with lots of 
passenger room in which to enjoy it. 

Dart's the large economy size compact— now with giant-size 
power! Try Dart now at your dependable Dodge dealers. 


Dampaat Dodge Dart 


DODGE DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORAIION 


EVENT: OLYMPIC GAMES, INNSBRUCK, AUSTRIA, JAN. 29-FEB. 10 
WEATHER: RAW- BITTER COLD, PIERCING WINDS 
FORECAST: CRACKED, SORE, PAINFULLY CHAPPEO LIPS 



SOLUTION: 'CHAP STICK'-THE LIP BALM SELECTED FOR USE BY 
THE U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM! 

Naturally it’s the choice of sports lovers. Only medicated *Chap Stick’ lip balm contains 
exclusive Moistutane' to relieve the major cause of lip irritation — harmful moisture loss. 

Helps heal soreness, peeling, cracking. Get soothing 'Chap Stick’ for yourself and your 
children. Carry it with you always. ‘Chap Stick’ 
makes lips feel so good! A favorite in Canada. 




TRACK foniinueJ 


Foot earns about SlOO a year as the uni- 
versity's coach and nothing at all for 
coaching East York. In the U.S. a man 
can earn a comfortable living coaching 
track and field. In Canada he can gain 
a good deal of fun and satisfaction, but 
for bread he had better have a paying 
job. too. Foot is an accountant with the 
.Metropolitan Toronto Police Depart- 
ment, and he works a full day. Last week, 
for instance, he left work late Thursday 
afternoon, flew to New York and got to 
Madison Square Garden for the Millrosc 
Games after 8 o'clock in the evening, 
watched Crothers and Kidd win their 
races, caught a few hours' sleep, took a 
7 a.m. flight back to Toronto and pul 
in a day's work again on Friday. 

Crothers' approach to running has the 
same casual, refreshingly amateur air. A 
few weeks ago he had to cancel out of 
the Los Angeles Invitational meet be- 
cause he injured a knee playing ice hock- 
ey. American coaches and athletes were 
aghast at the idea of a runner of Croth- 
ers' class playing a game as rough and 
dangerous as hockey. Reports dripped 
down to the States from Canada that 
Crothers was a fanatic about the ice 
game and that this predilection hud up- 
set his coach no end. 

••()h. that's all out of proportion." 
Crothers said the other day. "I'm not 
a nut about hockey. I like it. but it's like 
biiscball. Every boy in Canada grows up 
playing hockey. I was at a friend's house 
one Sunday afternoon, and a few- of us 
went out on the ice and played a little 
game. Thai's all. You can't help falling 
down a few times. I hit my knee— I 
wasn't wearing knee pads— and it swelled 
a bit. A day or so later it was so stiff 1 
could hardly walk on it. Fred thought ! 
better scratch from the Los Angeles meet, 
h was nothing serious, ll cleared up in 
a few days." 

If this casual, amateur. plcas;intly 
tough attitude appalls those American 
coaches who like to supervise every de- 
tail of an athlete's career, let them rc- 
member that most American runners 
who have seen New Zealand’s Peter Snell 
in action think he is unbeatable, where- 
as Crothers. who has run against Snell 
three limes at various distances, is con- 
vinced otherwise. "I can beat him.” says 
this part-time hockey player in a quiet 
un-Cassius Claylike way. "lean beat him 
at 800 meters because I am faster than 
he is. I can stay with him and outsprinl 
him. I know I can." eho 


Money As You Like It. 

More than 50 years ago we recognized the public need for 
flexible life insurance. Mutual Benefit Life then created a 
forward-looking option that has been of immense help to our 
beneficiaries. It gives the beneficiary of an MBL policy the 
right to receive a steady income— guaranteed for life — rather 
than a lump sum settlement. Today, along w’ith our “Seven 
Significant Benefits,” we're still advancing new flexible 
options and the most liberal income plans. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY • NEWARK. NEW JERSEY • SINCE 1645 
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The 

four 

^^/ho 

baffled 

Liston 

by Morton Shfirnik 


Oiiiiixuis in i/ii' hnckiirDitiuL 
Sonny Liston y/fut m down on a qmirii'l 
of fiylilcrs who. when they met him, 
were not inlimidoled in the least. 

Here, Irom the left, are Marry Marshall, 
Bart 11 Lddie Maehen and 

.hm MeCarter. They tell how they sfotui 
up to the hea\y)\eii:hi ehampion 
ant! how he ean he beaten 


LtStOn 


t 



It hitehuru Hits liil liiiril when he ueppeil hack, 
hill .won letirwd ui move to aafeiy in^iJe Liuiin's 
iiiasiive arim. H'l/A hh chin lui ked in ami his Joreheud pressed agoinM 
Lision's chest. Whitehurst drove fierce conihimitions to the hodv. 


he public image or Sonny Liston verges on the indigestible. 
He is. depending upon the site and occasion, an uneducated 
bc>or. a scmireconsiructed no-account subject to instant 
relapse, a beast in beast's clothing. The tepid publicity 
campaign to pass off the heavyweight champion as a Good 
Humor man in disguise has fallen as flatus Floyd Patterson. 

Liston the lighter is something else, however, and it has 
been a long time since a nearsighted manager ticked him 
off as "an ordinary pug with a big punch." Sonny Liston 
is a remarkable physical specimen, and seldom if ever has a 
tighter so dominated the sport by sheer muscular mass. His 
baleful, obsidian stare intimidates lighters, sporiswrilcrs 
and the occupants of the first 20 rows of any arena he en- 
ters. Though actually smaller than almost any professional 
football lineman. Liston seems gargantuan. His jab is frac- 
turing and his hook is cold storage. He has become Super 
Sonny: faster than a speeding bullet, more powerful than 
a locomotive— and all the rest. 

What one sometimes forgets is that a large part of the 
Liston legend is built upon his last three lights, lights that 
were spread out over a three-year period and lasted exactly 
six minutes and four seconds. In Ic-ss than a round Liston 
twice knocked out Patterson, the weak-chinned former 
champion, and humiliated an inept German. Albert (Quick- 
fall) Wcsiphal. But before that Sonny Liston sometimes 
had more than a little trouble defeating fighters whose 
names were hardly household words. Even in their own 
households. 

There was. for example, Eddie Maehen. who went 12 
rounds to a decision, taunting Liston all the way. Bert 
Whitehurst twice lasted 10 rounds to decisions. Mike Dc- 
John staggered Liston, and later, w hen the fight aas slopped, 
DeJohn had to be restrained from going after l.iston once 
again. Zora Follcy had Liston cowering and covering from a 
volley of combinations, Cleveland Williams all but knocked 
Liston out. Lunilicring Howard King went eight rounds 
with Liston, standing ioc to toe. swapping punches all the 
way. Marty Marshall broke Liston's jaw and beat him. In a 
rematch Marshall knocked Liston down. In a third light 
Marshall hurt Liston, by Sonny's own admission, and went 
10 rounds before losing the decision. Rotund Willi Bes- 
manoff slipped Liston's jab and lasted seven rounds. Jimmy 
McCarter, who beat l.iston in an AAU championship bout, 
later stood up to him defiantly in training camp. 

Some of these lights were long ago, and Liston has im- 
proved; perhaps none of the fighters could do as well 
against Liston today, although at least four arc eager to 
try. But their success and their tactics indicate how Liston 
can be beaten by a strong, courageous man. 

The pertinent experiences arc those of McCirlcr. White- 
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JetstarSS 


Brand new "88"series to fire you up... 

with a brand new boiied-down price! 

When Oldsmobile comes out with a lower-priced model, that’s big 
news. But when Oldsmobile comes out with a whole neu^ series of 
full-size, lower-priced 88s, that’s nothing short of sensational. Shining 
example: The four new Jetstar 88s— brilliantly styled running mates 
to Oldsmobile’s long-famous Super and Dynamic 88 models. Per- 
formance? Just wait’ll you turn the key on the high-stepping new 
330-cubic-inch Jetfire Rocket V-8 and feel the quiet, quicksilver 
thrust of the new variable-vane Jetaway 
transmission.* That, sir, is action! 

Together with the sticker on the window 
... it can make you an Olds owner 
quicker than almost anything we know! 
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Winterized steels 
protect your new car 
from rust 


Winter hasn’t been very merry for cars. Road salt mixed 
with ice and snow is highly corrosive. And since the 
principal cities have increased their use of road salt up 
to 150% in recent years, corrosion and rust damage 
have been increasing too. Automobile designers are 
beating the problem with ‘'winterized” steels. They’re 
using special zinc-coated steel for underbody parts, 
rocker panels, and other areas where corrosion attacks. 


Because this special steel has greatly improved corro- 
sion resistance over uncoated steel, it provides the 
extra protection that will keep the new cars in good 
shape years longer. 

The new ’64 cars are more beautiful than ever, more 
powerful, easier to handle. They're longer lasting too, 
because car designers are doing wonderful things with 
new and improved steels. 




United States Steel 





Special steels from 
U. S. Steel fight 
corrosion damage from 
snow-melting chemicals 

Galvanized steel has been around for a 
long time— in fact the first sheet was made 
in 1884 by a company that later became 
part of U. S. Steel. But there was a problem 
in using this corrosion-resistant steel for 
painted body p>arts, because the spangles 
in the zinc coating showed through the 
paint. 

U. S. Steel solved this problem by devel- 
oping a special finishing process which 
eliminates the spangles. These specially 
finished galvanized sheets can be used side 
by side with regular body sheets, and when 
they are painted, you can't tell the differ- 
ence, yet your car has additional protection 
against corrosion in those parts where rust 
used to strike first. 

Brighter, stronger bumpers— Car designers 
wanted a lighter, more corrosion-resistant 
bumper with no loss in strength. They got 
what they wanted with USS PAR-TEN Steel. 
It's about 40% stronger than normal 
bumper steel, and it has a special surface 
that takes a bright long-lasting corrosion- 
resistant chrome coating. 

Muffler problem solved— One of the tough- 
est corrosion problems that Detroit had to 
solve was with mufflers. Here, road salt 
wasn’t the principal cause of muffler failure. 
It was short-trip driving. This type of driv- 
ing builds up corrosive exhaust acids and 
moisture that stay inside the muffler be- 
cause the muffler doesn't get hot enough 
to evaporate them away. To beat this prob- 
lem. designers are using USS aluminum- 
coated steel and USS stainless steel, both 
so corrosion resistant that mufflers will last 
2 to 3 times longer. 

New trim stays trim— Have you ever seen a 
worn-out wheel cover? There is no such 
thing anymore because wheel covers, like 
so much of the trim on the '64'$, are made 
of USS stainless steel. No other metal can 
come close to the strength, corrosion re- 
sistance, and lasting gleam of stainless 
steel. It's extremely hard too, so it resists 
dents and pock marks from flying gravel. 
For as tong as you own a '64, your stainless 
steel trim will look showroom-new. 

Built to last— You'll hear a lot of praise for 
the '64 cars. They deserve it. Classic styl- 
ing. Performance. Road handling. Comfort. 
And more. They're built to stay in shape 
years longer with new and improved steels 
produced by U. S. Steel. 


USS ana par-ten are registered trademarks 



Liston I oHiinueJ 

hurst, Marshall and. to a lesser extent. Machen. These four 
developed individual styles for fighting Sonny. Machen 
stayed away and kept Liston lunging and missing, although 
he was never in danger of W'inning the fight, since he seldom 
bothered to risk a punch of his own. Marshall did every- 
thing that was unexpected, and Liston, a predictable lighter, 
found the unpredictable Marshall beyond his ken. After 
three fights he was still frustrated by Marshall's style. White- 
hurst. a thick-bodied, heavily muscled man. moved in and 
out. kept Liston busy and smothered his power. McCarter, 
a former college football player at the University of Wash- 
ington, was the equal of Liston in bulk and strength. He 
stayed inside and traded punches. He was too big for Liston 
to throw around, and his body blows hurt the future champ. 

These four men followed the old hustler's maxim: never 
play the other man's game. They fought the fight best suited 
to their individual styles — not Liston's. 

\N hitchurst is now a science teacher in the New York 
City public school system and is planning to finish his 
master's degree in biology at CCNY. He has the blocky 
build of a college lineman — which he was at Morgan State 
— and the agility of a high jumper (he jumped 6 feet 3 
while in college), but his comparatively short arms made it 
difficult for him to fight Liston outside. They fought for 
the first time in St. Louis on April 3. 1958, and Whitehurst 
tried to counter Liston's jab and failed. ’’Every time Liston 
stuck out his left in the first round," Whitehurst s;iys, “it 
was as if he held a stick in his hand and the stick was telling 
me to stand back." 

Trainer Charlie Brown told Whitehurst to slip the jab, 
to take a quick step inside and throw his own left hand. 
The result was a revelation. In the hollow- of Liston's pow- 
erful arms, Whitehurst fought from what appeared to be a 
squat— with his body erect and his knees flexed, his head 
snug against Liston's chest. There he stayed, battering Lis- 
ton's body. When Sonny tried to break away, Whitehurst 
tied him up. 

“After three or four rounds of this." recalls Whitehurst. 
“Sonny's belly began to get the message, hut he couldn't 
escape and he couldn't retaliate. He was furious." In the fifth 
round Whitehurst violated his instructions: he stepped back. 
Liston hurt him with a glancing left. Charging in, Liston 
followed with a right, but Whitehurst ducked the punch, 
came up and hit Liston with a left to the body and a right 
to the jaw. The flurry startled the rushing Sonny. Hurt, he 
covered up. Whitehurst had learned his lesson, but so hud 
Liston, and Sonny thereafter refused to force the fight. For 
the next five rounds he warily tried to prevent Whitehurst 
from getting inside. He succeeded well enough with this 
new task to win a close decision. 

“In our second fight (St. Louis, Oct. 24, 1958) my man- 
ager, George Gainford, told me to stay outside," White- 
hurst recalls, “For six rounds I took a good beating. The 
crowd yelled. 'Run, Whitehurst, run," and I ran and I ran 
until I ran out of gas. Exhausted, I moved inside. It was tike 
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Liston t amlnueii 


being in the eye of a hurricane. On the outside it was hell, 
but in close it w'us calm and I was safe. 

"If I had listened to Charlie Brown." he continued. “I 
might have beaten Liston. Then I might have been . . . 
but that's an old story. Liston’s an excellent fighter. A 
mean fighter. But if I could get another shot at him I'd 
quit teaching and give up studying, go into training and 
fight him winner-takc-all. And, believe me. I wouldn’t do 
all that unless I was convinced I could beat him." 

For two years Jimmy McCarter was a starting tackle and 
a fullback at Washington. The bullying tactics he learned 
from line play and the easy head and shoulder fakes prac- 
ticed by backs stood him in good stead as a fighter. Mc- 



Mt ( liner . a lug iihiii, iimiilieil liU iirntgih h/jA Limoii's. 
Bill hf iiho wan clever. At the last possible second, he pivoted 
away from Sonny's long right. Then, like ii swinging 
door, .McCarter rode his own right to the Jaw of an off-halance Liston. 


Carter beat l.iston in the quarter-final.s of the 1953 Na- 
tional AAU Championship in Boston. Ancient history? 
Too far back to be pertinent? Well. McCarter proved the 
value of his style a year and a half ago w hile working with 
Liston at Sonny’s training camp before his first title bout 
with Floyd Patterson. 

"It was funny." McCarter says wryly. "Liston just didn't 
remember fighting me in the AAU tournament. He didn't 
remember losing, either. Even though it was in the record 
books. But from the moment I arrived in camp up in South 
Fallsburg. [N.Y.) last spring, I .seemed to be the butt of all 
of Sonny's jokes. If someone had a question. Sonny would 
say, ‘Ask college boy. he knows all the answers.' After we 
began to spar, he liked me even less. 

"One day after wc had worked out. Sonny woke nte up 
by cocking a gun at my head and firing a blank. I guess 
I annoyed him. He was murdering all the sparring partners 
in camp except me. This he didn't like. I wasn't about to 


be raw meat for his bloody appetite. I protected myself. 

I fought like I did in the amateurs, only 1 was better. Willie 
Reddish [Sonny’s trainer] had been working with me, and 
Liston resented this. Willie was forced to slop, but by then 
I had learned more than 1 had In my entire career." 

McCarter did more chan annoy Liston— he infuriated 
him. Fighting on top of Liston. McCarter was loo big 
for Sonny to move, to .set up. When he tried to push Mc- 
Carter off. the burly college boy pulled back and often 
gave better than he got. In close. McCarter kept hammer- 
ing at Liston’s body. "Sonny likes to talk about training." 
he says, "but he’s lazy. He doesn't like to do roadwork. 
And he docs not like to be hit in the gut." When Liston 
managed to get clear. McCarter says, he limed the jab and 
beat Sonny to the punch. Every punch McCarter threw 
was a counter to Sonny’s lead. 

"The right hand was the one I waited for." says McCar- 
ter. "Liston throws the right with a lot of body behind it 
so that when he misses he is off btilance. The momentum 
pitches him forward." 

McCarter rolled away from the right and. as Liston 
lunged forward, he chopped back w ith his own right hand. 
In a money match this would have made Liston cautious, 
but in training it made him mad. Shoving and bullying 
were, always. Liston's final resort. 

McCarter's last session with Liston was on a day when 
a group of sportswriters was in camp. Anxious to show 
off. Sonny quickly used up his meager supply of sparring 
partners by kntKking one out and breaking the rib of an- 
other. He was forced to use McCarter. For the better part 
of three rounds McCarter stayed on top of Liston, punch- 
ing him in the belly. At times McCarter would step back, 
giving Liston punching space. Instead of getting killed, 
however. McCarter either slipped the jab or rolled with 
the punch and chopped buck with a rapid combination. 

In the face of such insubordination Liston began to maul 
and shove. McCarter mauled and shoved right back. Liston 
tried to throw McCarter out of the ring, but McCarter 
held on and both men flew into the ropes. The sparring 
session came to an abrupt end -and so did McCarter’s 
career as a Liston sparring mate. He had made the No. 1 
heavyweight contender look bad by refusing to play straight 
man and ptissivcly accept his luntps. Instead, he exposed 
the flaw that Whitehurst had found: Liston’s power can 
be neutralized by fighting in close. 

McCarter, then a schoolteacher in Wilmington. Del., 
was so encouraged by his Sonny-doesn’t-scarc-me showing 
in the Liston camp that he quit teaching and is now train- 
ing to return to the ring. "Who knows?" he says. "Maybe 
one day Sonny will have to try me again." 

When Eddie Machen fought Liston on Sept. 7, I960 in 
Seattle, Machen appeared to be running for his life. If this 
was his only intention, Machen succeeded admirably. He 
was on his feet as the 12-round bout ended. Machen claims 
he fought Liston with only one arm, that he had hurt his 


right shoulder sparring with Wilii Besmunoff a week before 
the fight. ‘‘I needed the money, so 1 fought him anyway." 
Machen says. He also says he might easily have won hud he 
punched more, or at all. His excuse is not important but 
the strategy he developed is. 

r-'rom the opening bell. Machen retreated, forcing Liston 
to move and turn, never presenting an open target. It was 
not a wild, fearful panic: it was clever and effective. And as 
he moved. Machen taunted Liston. "C'lnon. Big Punch," 
he said. "Cmon. show me that big. terrible punch." f uri- 
ous, Liston took off in pursuit, swinging wildly. 

Machen's tactics of changing directions — in and out. side 
to side — forced Liston to reset himself constantly, and he 



Mavhen's siraiegy hw to hit in t /oie nnd then run. it ’hirn 
iiiniered. however, he lied Liston up hy grahhing him in the crook of 
each arm. hi.\ obvi forearms inside Liston's 
applying pre.s.uire la the out.\ide. Liston could not reiiiluiie. 


was seldom in position to punch effectively. When Liston 
caught him on the ropes, Machen moved inside and tied 
him up. “When you arc on the ropes and he is alongside of 
you, that’s when you're in trouble," says Machen. "If you 
stand back from him. it's his meat. He says Cleveland Wil- 
liams is the toughest guy he ever fought. That’s a laugh. 
Williams laid back and got smacked. Patterson did the 
same thing. Patterson was a changed fighter w hen he fought 
Sonny. He used to move a lot. but against Liston there was 
no action from the waist dow n. He tried to bob and weave 
standing flat-footed, and that's silly. 

"Liston,” continues Machen. "is not the smartest guy in 
the world. He moves like a train— one track all the lime. 
When he finds a sitting duck like Patterson, or a Williams, 
he knocks them off the track. I think of my fight with him 
and I know I can beiit him. He jabs, puts everything 
behind it — then he drops his left hand. No man can get 
away with that forever." 


Machen has fought infrequently since the Liston bout. 
Once the No. I contender, he suffered a mental breakdown 
a little more than a year ago. Recovered, he is now back 
fighting and after four knockout victories is hopeful of 
a rematch. 

"I can sec myself now." Machen says. "I’d wait for that 
left, and then I'd counter, cither under or over or both. I’d 
bring my right in under his heart, and then I would come 
over with a hook. Maybe the first volley wouldn’t dent him 
but I’d keep it up until he begiin to grunt or back off. Liston 
can be beaten, and I'm the guy who can beat him." 

Sonny Liston is a proud man with a sense of history. He 
would like to be remembered as boxing’s greatest heavy- 
weight. It irritates him that his professional record is not 
perfect, that he was beaten by Marty Marshall. "That cat." 
says Sonny, "started hollering and whooping and I got to 
laughing. Then, boom! he caught me with my mouth 
open, and bam! he broke my jaw." Sonny’s attempt to 
characterize Marshall as u clown and the defeat as u fluke is 
widely circulated and generally accepted— but not by peo- 
ple who saw the fight, and certainly not by Marty Marshall. 

This is part of the Detroit Free Press account of the 
Marshall-Liston fight of Sept. 8. 1954: "Marshall, who 
fights from an extremely unorthodox style which finds him 
as a right-hander one minute and a southpaw the next, 
confused Liston through most of the bout. 

"As the fight wore on. Liston became more and more 
disturbed by his inability to catch up with the ever-moving 
Marshall and the Detroiter took the play from him through 
the final three rounds to clinch his triumph. 

"Liston suffered a possible fractured jaw in the fourth 
round." 

.Marshall was no clown. He was a very clever fighter who 
later that year knocked out Boh Sutterficid and was ranked 
nationally. But alt the more galling for Liston was the fact 
that Marshall was a blown-up light heavyweight, an after- 
hours fighter, a ring moonlighter with nine children and a 
fulltime job with the Acme Quality Paint Co. Inc. that he 
has held for 13 years. 

fnvariab/y. Marshal/ agreed to fights on short notice, 
taking off from work only the day of the fight and then 
reporting for work the morning after. .Marshall accepted 
the second Liston match three days before the fight. For the 
third, he had six days’ notice. "That's how Marty kept his 
budget going." says A1 De Napoli. Marshall's manager. 
"I never wanted him to take those quick fights, but he in- 
sisted. Six days before the Harold Johnson-Lislon match 
[Pittsburgh. March 6. 1956), Johnson comes up with a 
shoulder injury. Liston is without an opponent, and the 
fight is off. unless they can come up with a substitute." 

"They offered me S750 to fill in,” says Marshall, "but 1 
said no. The minute they upped it to a thousand I went 
into training." When Marshall signed to meet Liston for 
the first fight, he knew nothing about Sonny except that 
here was a big. powerful heavyweight who outweighed him 
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Liston r..»r>m,n/ 

bv 25 pounds. "Sonny didn’t know nothing about scaring 
people then." says Marshall, “but he was trying. \S'e got 
to the middle of the ring and Sonny grabs my hand and 
puts his other hand on m> head, pulling my head down. 
He was smiling all the time, as if to say. ‘Too bad. little boy. 
but I'm going to demolish you.' " 

It was [.islon who was almost demolished. In the course 
of the light. Marshall couldn't remember being touched by 
a jab at all. "It is a strong punch, all right." he recollected, 
"but it's so long that it is easy to slip. It was the right hand 
that I remember — ifl didn’t remember, my stomach would. 
He always keeps the right cocked, so whenever I’d slip the 
jub I’d keep thinking, here comes the right, and I was 
prepared." Most of the time Marshall chose to parry the 
left and counter. If he slipped the jab, he went to the out- 
side. away from Liston’s right-hand power. (Patterson, on 
the other hand, twice slipped jabs to the inside, then was 
clubbed by right hands.) 

Marshall gave Liston plenty to pu/zle over. He was never 
idle. He faked and moved and varied the sequence of his 
punches, much the way Jersey Joe Walcott did in 1947 
when he almost took the title from Joe Louis. (Liston’s 



Miir\htiU. coinparaihrly .unall hut the oii/v niiin lo 
hfat Limoh, inKuted heavy ilanuige in three figfil.i hy slipping Sonny's 
teh jah. hlot king the right with his elhow, then moving in 
with a right to the unprotected heart or over the arm to the Jaw. 


Stalking style is, in fact, reminiscent of Louis', and .Mar- 
shall. with his skittering, crablike mannerisms, is not un- 
like Walcott.) He wheeled his hands up and down in an 
altitude of careless defense, but one hand was always up to 
protect his head, and if he threw the left he brought the 
right over to cover. 

His punches rained on Liston from every angle. Some- 
times he brought the list down in what he calls his ’'ham- 
mer punch." other times he used an up jab. The jab was 
just nicked out, merely intending to touch Liston, "to 
keep nagging him." In the fourth round Marshall suddenly 


changed direction, began to move around Liston counter- 
clockwise, all the while feinting right-hand leads. Liston 
had just adjusted his body position when Marshall switched 
direction again, and in the same motion threw an open 
glove right in front of Sonny’s eyes. Behind it rode the left, 
and this was the punch that broke Sonny's jaw. 

"But I never knew he was hurl." says Marshall. "You 
hit him w ith your Sunday punch hut he don't grunt, groan, 
flinch or blink. He don't do nothing: he just keeps coming 
on. He’s discouraging that way. After the fight Liston came 
back to my drc.ssing room. I noticed he was holding his 
jaw funny, but he didn’t say nothing about it. All he says 
is: 'You tight good. I'd like to get you again.' 1 told him. 
'Anytime.' " 

The second light. April 21 1955 in St. Louis, agreed to 
by Marshall on three days' notice, followed much the 
same pattern but turned out differently. The referee stopped 
it in the sixth round when Marshall was kncK’ked down for 
the fourth time. In the fifth round, however. Marshall 
slipped a Liston jab to the outside and crossed a right to 
Sonny's jaw. i la Max Schmeling when he kncK'kcd Louis 
down in 1936. The result was the same. Liston went down. 
L'niike Louis, he got up. Marshall foolishly tried for a 
knockout and was kniKkcd down himself. The experience 
was not entirely useless. NVhen Liston charged in for the 
kniK'kout. Marshall threw up his left arm as a shield, 
crouching a.s he did to put his head into Liston's chest. The 
left arm knocked Liston’s jab off course and blocked his 
right hand, It also had the appearance of a punch, and Lis- 
ton pulled up his hands to defend. 

"When we met in Pittsburgh for the third fight I was 
able to score with a variation of this same trick." Marshall 
says. Then, as Liston got off his jab. Marshall jabbed. Ex- 
pecting a counter. Liston pulled up the right and at the 
same time Marshall dropped down, stepped in and landed 
a solid right under Liston's heart. 

The third fight agiiin proved the effectiveness of keeping 
Liston moving and turning, never allowing him to get set. 
On several occasions Marshall spun Liston around and 
ended up behind him. Once, in the middle rounds, Mar- 
shall was hurt by a right hand to the body, but he used 
Liston’s dodge — never let on you’re hurt — and snarled and 
feinted an uppercut. Liston backed off, but ultimately won 
the decision. 

After the fight Liston once more showed up in Mar- 
shall’s dressing room. "You know." he said, "you almost 
had me in the seventh round." 

"I’d like to fight him again." siiys Marshall. "Sure, he’s 
improved, but he doesn’t punch any harder and he still 
throws the .same punches. The big difference in Sonny Li.s- 
ton now is m his confidence. Now he's like a general in 
the ring. He gives the orders— but his opponents can have 
something to do with this. I know if he was in there with 
me he’d be more respectful. I’d tap him on the chin and 
remind him of that broken jaw." knd 
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A Rough Tune on the Road 

Eddie Shore of the Boston Bruins made it to the game the hard way 
after missing the team train to Montreal by STAN FISCHLER 


/^n January 2. 192^ iho Boston Bruins 
look the night train to Montreal for 
a National Hi>ekey League game with 
the Montrcai Maroons the following 
evening. As the Pullman slowly rolled 
away from the platform. Boston Man- 
ager An Ross walked through the sleep- 
ingear, counting his players. When Ross 
reached the last herth he reali«d that 
one of them — All-Star fiefenseman Ld- 
dic Shore — was missing. 

■■\1r. Rossdidn'tknow it." said Shore 
recently, ’’but I was running down the 
station platform trying to jump on the 
last car of the train. 1 didn't make it 
and had just missed the train because my 
la\i had been tied up in a tralVie accident 
coming across town." 

Shore was determined to reach Mont- 
real in time for the game, however. The 
Bruins already were shorthanded be- 
cause of injuries, and Shore was well 
aware of the 5500 line Ross lev ied against 
•any player who missed a road-trip train. 
He first checked the train schedules and 
found that the next express wouldn't 
reach Montreal until after game time. Me 
tried the airlines and was told all plane 
service had been canceled because of a 
sleet storm. He then decided to rent an 
automobile hut changed his mind when 
a wealthy friend offered him his limou- 
sine and a chauffeur. 

At 1 1 :.I0 p.m. Shore and the chauffeur 
headed north on a 350-milc trip over 
icy. snow-bltK’kod New Unglaitd moun- 
tains. It was sleeting and there were no 
paved superhighways, no road patrols, 
no Sanders. 

The chauffeur drove through the storm 
at three miles an hour. ”1 was not hap- 
py at the rate he was traveling." says 
Shore, "and I told him so. He apologized 
and said he didn't have chains and 
didn't tike driving in the winter. The 
poor fellow urged me to turn back to 
Boston." 

At that point the car skidded to the 
lip of a ditch. Shore look over at the 
wheel and drove to an all-night service 
station, where he had lire chains pul 


on. By then the sleet storm had thick- 
ened into a bli/zard, Snow caked cither 
side of the lone windshield wiper, and 
within minutes the wiper blade froze 
solid to the glass. "I couldn't see out 
the w indow." says Shore, "so I removed 
the lop half of the windshield." 

His face was exposed to the blasts of 
the icy wind and snow but he still man- 
aged to see the road. Ai about 5 a.m,. in 
the mountains of New Hampshire, "we 
began losing traction. The lire chains had 
worn out.” 

Slowly. Shore eased the car around a 
bend in the road where he could see the 
lights of a construction camp flickering. 
He awakened a gas station attendant 
there, installed a new set of chains and 
weaved on. "We skidded off the road 
four times." he says, "but each time we 
managed to gel the car back on the high- 
way agam." 

The second pair t)f chains fell off at 
3 the next afternoon. This time Shore 
Slopped the car and ordered the chauf- 
feur to lake over the wheel, "I fell that a 
short nap would put me in good shape." 
he says. "All 1 asked of the driver was 
that he go at least 12 miles an hour and 
stay in the middle of the road." 

But the moment Shore dozed off. the 
chauffeur lost control of the big car and 
it crashed into a deep ditch. Neither 
Shore nor the chauffeur nor the car suf- 
fered any damage. st> Shore hiked a mile 
to a farmhouse for help. "I paid SX for a 
team of horses," says Shore, "harnessed 
the horses and pulled the car out of the 
ditch. Wc weren't too far from Montreal 
and I thought we'd make it in lime if I 
could keep the car on the road.” 

He did and at 5:30 p.m. Shore drove 
up to The Windsor hotel, the Bruins' 
headquarters. He staggered into the lob- 
by and nearly collapsed. "He was in no 
condition for hockey." siiys Ross. "His 
eyes were bloodshot, his face frostbitten 
and w indburned. his fingers bem and set 
like claws after gripping the steering 
wheel so long. And he couldn't walk 
straight. I figure his legs were almost 
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TREASURE CAY, GREAT ABACO ISLAND 


AND MARINA 

"Best bone fishing in the world” m 
the flats off Treasure Cay. Small Inn 
with informal atmosphere set on 5- 
mile stretch of white, powder-soft 
beach-once a playground for pirates 
and buccaneers. Thirty-six air-condi- 
tioned rooms, twin King-size double 
beds. Sun porch looks down on 60' 
X 30" fresh-water pool. Swimming, 
water-skiing or skin-diving in lagoon 
or ocean. Boats for rent or charter 
MARINA-600' x 600’ with concrete 
shoring. Channel 75' wide. 9' draft 
at high tide. 6' at low. Fuel, supplies, 
skippers’ accommodations. 
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TiPPER rL'HTuCCK J 

Tips on Shooting Safety 

• Handle every gun as if It 
were loaded 

• Always point your gun m a 
safe diiection 

• Keep your gun unloaded when 
not in use. 

• When hunting wear bright 
colored clothing. 

• Be sure of your target 

Se A Safe Shooter 
THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
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ITS 

THE 

END... 


the end to a perfect dinner... Denmark's liqueur delight 

CHERRY HEERING 

the fiiff'erenee between eating and dining 



SPORTS PLUS! 

New luxury wrnier resort o’ 
‘.’le Essex & Sussex Hotel. 
Soring Lake. N. J. on the in- 
'andWatcrwayooDosite BjO/ 
14, Saiilishmg Caoitai of the 
World, Golf, Tennis, Boating, 
Pr.vate Mar.na, Private Pool 
& Ocean Sea:rt Swimming, 
e For Brochure Or 
Reservations write 
Fred F. Scnoeii. Mgr, 
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sunrise inn & club 

[\ STUART. FLORIDA 


JUNIOR 
7 COUEGE 

CO-EO. IN BACK BAY. BOSTON. 
yt a-viA* PMOoiiAMai 

Lit>«i«l Arts a Sue. Aom. • Acvailiaing Stiet 
Mei.eiiAO • Accouniing • TectiiMeat 

• IBM DATA PROCESSING LAB 
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vities 


Smoke 
van Rossem’s 
Royal Mixture. 
It’s the best 
Dutch 
your pipe 
can get into. 



o Jracffon of their 
reteif price 

Delivery in 10 doys 
from receipt of order 
lecludei til tuaert chtreet 



J. & A.C. VAN ROSSEM - ROTTERDAM. HOLLAND 


A Rough Time lOHlInueJ 

paralyzed from hitting the brake and 
clutch.” 

Nevertheless Shore ate a steak dinner, 
his first real meal in 24 hours, and re- 
fused the coach's orders to go to sleep. 
"1 was tired all right," Shore says, "but 
I thought a 20- or 30-minute nap Nkould 
be enough, then I'd be set to play." 

An hour later Dit Clapficr and Coon- 
ey Weiland of the Bruins entered Shore's 
room and shook him gently. Nothing 
happened. They rolled him over the bed 
and onto the floor. Still nothing hap- 
pened. Weiland filled several glasses with 
water and poured them over Shore's face. 
This time he woke up and immediately 
insisted on playing. 

Ross didn't want him to. “I knew how 
durable he was," the coach says, "but 
there's a limit to human endurance. I 
finally decided to let him get on the ice, 
but at the first sign of weakness or sleep- 
walking I'd send him to the dressing 
room. 1 had to worry about him being 
groggy. What if he got hit hard and 
wound up badly hurt?" 

The game was rough and fast. The 
powerful Maroons penetrated Boston’s 
defense often, but Shore always helped 
repulse them. Once he smashed Hooley 
Smith to the ice with a vicious body 
check and drew the game's first penalty. 
Ross considered benching him at this 
point, but changed his mind. When the 
penalty had elapsed. Shore jumped on 
the ice and appeared stronger than ever. 
Shortly before (he halfway point in the 
second period he skated behind his net 
to retrieve the puck. He faked one Mont- 
real player, picked up speed at center 
ice and swerved to the left when he 
reached the Maroons' blue line. He sped 
around the last defenseman and shot. "I 
would say I was 15 feet out to the left.” 
he says. "I can remember exactly how 
my shot went. It was low, about six inch- 
es off the ice, and went hard into the 
right corner of the net." The time of the 
goal was 8:20 of the second period. The 
Bruins led 1-0. 

Shore still showed no signs uf Ins or- 
deal during the third period (he had an- 
other two-minute penalty), and almost 
24 hours after he had chased the train 
down the North Station platform the 
final buzzer sounded. Apart from the 
two penalties. Shore had played the en- 
tire game without relief and, what's 
more, had scored the only goal of the 
game. Coach Ross never fined him for 
missing the train. kno 
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Basketball's Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

THE TOP THRECi 1. VILLRNOVR (lE-t) 

a. ST. aoNAvcNTURE (ta-a) a. providence (la-a) 

Nobody has ever been more perplexed by 
NYfs failure to overwhelm its opponents 
than Couch Lou Rossini. He has been pil- 
loried. hanged in ctligy and blamed for al- 
most everything, including Barry Kramer's 
ailing ankle. But last week there seemed to 
be some hope for his free-lancing super- 
shooters. Kramer was still shooting titfully. 
hut Happy Hairston got help from Stan Mc- 
Kenzie and Ray Bennett as NYU Nimbcd 
Santa Clara Td-M and escaped from Army’s 
bruising defense to beat the Cadets 88-66. 

r.xcepl for villanova's multitalented 
stars, who rolled blithely over American U. 
84-49 and Detroit 79-70 dee pane 26^, and 
PROMDKNcr. which skimped past Creighton 
80-77. .Santa Clara 82-71 and Rhode Island 
83-76 (for its ninth in a row), the teams 
in the East looked like a potpourri of medi- 
ocrity. ST. BONAVtsTt-Rt:. thrushcd by nr- 
TRon 1 1 1 81 in the Midwest, trounced San- 
ta Clara 75-54 in BulTalo. -St. Joseph's, up- 
set by Penn 66-51. was thumped soundly by 
Lasaiif RII 70. PRivci TON'S Rill Bradley 
was held to four field goals by Penn's aggres- 
si'e defense, but the Tigers won anyway. 65 - 
52, to share the Ivy League lead with Cornell. 

But ST JOHN S Joe l.apchick. who has not 
had many cheery moments this year, was 
pleased with his young Redmen. Attacking 
patiently, defending stubbornly and even 
lighting oir a late press, they upset Creigh- 
ton 64-61) and beat Niagara 83-67. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: I. OAVISSON (l••l) 

3. KENTUCKV (Ift-a) ». VANDERBILT (14-31 

Just when it looked as if Davidson would 
gel a chance to protect Us unbeaten record 
in an extra period, wi st viRtiiMA's Marty 
Lem/ let fly with “sort of un underhand 
lurnabivut shot" from 45 feet. The despera- 
tion heave appeared to be short as the buz- 
zer sounded. But 13avidson's 6-foot-y ITcd 
Hetzel leaped up over the nm, came down 
clutching the b.i]l and got hit with a goal- 
tending call for his totally unnecessary trou- 
ble. That cost Davidson the game. 75 73. 
Said Hetzel plainlivcty. "If I had ii to do 
over again, I'd never have left my feet." 

But Hetzel, like the good eenier he is. did 
get olT his feel often enough to siulV in 36 
points as vengeful ijavidson poured it on 
potvr \ Ml 129-91. West Virginia, however, 
was coming on in the .Southern Conference. 
The Mountaineers also beat Virginia Tech 
81-73 to take second place. 


There was room at the top for almost any- 
one in the unpredictable Southeastern Con- 
ference. hirst Georgia Tech, then Tennessee 
and Vanderbilt were knocked out of the 
lead, leaving KtSTiiCKY in a first-place tic 
with isu, a most unlikely prcscason candi- 
date. TtNNr.ssrr kntKked off Georgia Tech 
83-63 but lost to gioroia 79-67, and all 
three were tied for second. Vanderbilt was 
surprised by alburn, 81-63. Kentucky, 
meanwhile, pul down Florida 77-72, and 
LSU slipped past Mississippi State 87-71 
and Mississippi 77-67. 

DUKF had no problems, temptvrarily, in 
the ACC. The Blue Devils easily beat South 
Carolina 80-67 and. just to show off their 
scoring muscles, whomped Navy 121-65. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: I. MICHIGAN (lS>l) 

a. WICHITA (le.ai a. lovola (ia.i) 

Michigan's Bloody Nose Lane must have 
seemed like a garden path to Ohio State's 
Gary Bradds after he survived a savage 
blood-letting at Michigan .staTT., Bradds 
put away 48 points and then lotted up his 
assorted miseries; a ihree-siiieh cut over his 
left eye, blackened right eye, bruised nose, 
head injury and a 102-99 defeat for the 
Bucks. “Thai." said Bradds, “has to be the 
roughest game I ever played in." 

But Michigan State's bruisers were never 
in the game when they played Michigan. 
Fancy Cuzzie Russell and Bill Buntin led 
the Spartans u merry chase and beat them 
handily. 95-79. jllinois stayed in the Big 
Ten race by edging Northwestern 73-71. 

WICHITA, like almost evcrybiidy else these 
days, took Cincinnati in the Missouri Val- 
ley. The ShiK'kers rattled in eight pivints in 
the last two minutes to win 62-59, Then 
tuusa pounded Cincy 74-58 for ihc Bear- 
cats' fifth straight loss, drakt rallied to 
beat Bradley 63-61 while st. lolis edged 
North Texas State 57-55 on sub Bob Clark's 
foul shots. OKLAliGM.\ .sfAU. sailed on in 
the Big Fight, beating Iowa State 67-53. 

i.ovo[.A beat Dayton 70-56, then, wiih Vic 
Rouse back to help with the rebounding and 
scoring, bludgeoned Western Michigan 101- 
64 and Iowa 85-71. But De P,uil‘s unbeaten 
record went down the drain. Without in- 
jured Fmmette Bryant to control the of- 
fense. the Demons lost to lolisvilll 83-79. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE; I. TEXAS WESTERN (iT.a) 

3. HOUSTON (13-T) 3. TEXAS AAM (V-S) 

HOUSTON Coach Guy Lewis docs not con- 
sider himself an innovator in basketball, but 


he raised a few eyebrows when he had seven 
of his players hypnotized before the game 
with Texas A&M i.vee page 5). They re- 
sponded nobly, trimming the more conven- 
tional Aggies 7.3-65 for their eighth straight. 
But two nights later, with their psyches un- 
protected. the Cougars lost to north tkxas 
STATt 66-65. 

Happily for ttxas a & M. Rice did not 
resort to scientific folderol— only some mis- 
guided strategy. The Owls rigged their de- 
fenses to stop A&M's Bennie Lenox and 
forgot abtvui 6-fwt-8 sophomore John 
Beasley. Shinning mostly from the corner, 
Beasley put in 22 points, and the Aggies 
won 74-70 to hold the Southwest Confer- 
ence lead. A&M had plenty of challengers 
but. oddly enough, defending champion 
Texas was not among them. The Longhorns 
lost their third game, to tt xas ii ch 94-‘>0, 
putting the Raiders in a second-place tic 
with SML . which beat TCU 79 -69, and Ar- 
kansas. a 74-70 winner over Baylor. 

ARIZONA STATT. a disappointment all 
year, suddenly stopped playing giveaway, 
began shiKiting judiciously and rebounding 
purposefully, and broke Texas Western's 
16-game winning streak, 58 -56. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: UCLA (IT-OJ 

3. OREGON STATE (ie-3) 3. UTAH ll7-3) 

There was just no stopping uc i.A, the na- 
tion's only remaining major unbeaten team. 
After a two-week layolf for exams, the 
quick-slick Bruins uxik on one of their 
chesty kid brothers— California at Santa 
Barbara— and they rarely looked sharper. 
Tricky Wall Haz/ard dazzled the over- 
matched C'luuehos with sleighl-of-hand 
passes. Gail Goodrich shot superbly from 
outside (for 21 and .31 poinis) and UCLA 
romped, 107-76 and 87-59. 

(>R( GGN SI At I , while not quite so dcv,is- 
tating, was almost as hard to contain. Seat- 
tle, figuring that no matter what it did it 
could not hope to stop the Beavers' 7-foot 
Mel Counts, decided to concentrate on 
OSU's baekeourters. Frank Peters and Jim 
Jarvis. Ii was a futile gesture. Counts, as 
expected, roamed inside for 31 points, but 
Peters shot for 21, Jarvis for 18 and Oregon 
Slate won 85-79. The next night Washing- 
ton tried a sagging defense against the eager 
Beavers. It sagged in loo many places. 
Counts slipped away for 28 points, and the 
Huskies succumbed, 67-59. 

The last time ut aii played Utah State the 
Redskins ganged up on the Aggies' big 
front line and got killed by their free-roam- 
ing guards. LasiSalurday Coach Jack Gard- 
ner put his team into a strict man-tivman, 
and Utah State's guards got only si.x points. 
Utah set up deep picks for little Doug 
Mlhip, and he gratefully obliged with 28 
poinis. When the frustrated Aggies moved 
out to gel Moon, Skip Kroeger darted 
through for layups and little left-handed 
jumpers, and Utah won, 79-67. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 
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"eviern leader 'inee late Noveiiiber. plated tviih- 
oiii jerrt kVe'i I'ldehiied tt iili ,i bri-ken l hum hi ,md 
pronipilt loM litc in j rott In Tall into Ihird plave. 
hall a game behind the M .irrioi' ST I Ol IS liMtL 
It'll Iboili Irorll t \ l <-ui ol ihiee an*l remained in 
tceoiid. IHil luii ol lirvi »\I.TlMORI r.in n- 
tt inning 'I reak In -iv gantet and ihenlo'l ■ttot.lrjiglit 
tt hile ni I Roll ended a hte-gaiiie lo'ing 'Ireiik b- 
tt minng ihree in a ro>» lor ihe lir>i iioie ihit 'ca'on. 
BflSION lo'i Ihrec game' (oin ol lite platedl in 
one tteek lor ihe hrti time ihi' tcii'cm. and it' I a'l- 
ern llitiMnn lend 'blank Iront lite game' lo ihiet 
liter ClNt INN \ n. tthich ran up ihice tiraighi. 
inv lulling a hig I I I O otcriime Melor> over ihe 
I ell IV' Slumping PHI I M)l I PHI \ dropped I line 


I of ll 


r lloti 


BOATING SMiRI. a neult hmli I'la" < <s-looi 
'loop iiunej and 'kippered ht Oivk Diiiigan ol 
Hradenion. I la., tton ihe 401-niile St Peiersbiirg- 
1 on I audeidale race «nd vteiii lo the lop ul lUi- 
SOKl 'landiPg'al Ihe lialltva> |toinl in ihe 'Ca'on 

GOLF lOMMS JMtlHS. :s. deleaced old I*') 
and re'plendeni limnn Ikmarel, m a viidJen.deaili 
platull al Ihe S.'d.OllO Palm Spring' (I aid i ( l.i"'' 


MOTOR SPORTS IVnrlJ I hampion MIkl H Ml - 
W [ )( >1) III I uglaiid rode a 'Od-w [lali.m M\ - Ngii'- 

avolUvHHVkut Citaitd Priv ol the I S.aiDatiima 
1 1 l.i I I uleriialional Stx.-edtt jt . 


TRACK A FIELD In llie Millro'C (lailic'. ihe lii'I 
iiieei III llie 'e.i'Oii at SKuli'oii Siiiiare li.iiden. lo 
roiito' Hll I I ROIHI KS came Irom behind m 
Ihe tinal lap lo t-ui Ihe sMl m I 5<l llal. hrcakiiig 
hi' I'tt n L S reeiird ht 1 'evond and. ml ihe tia‘ . 
'iiappmg \rme Soueil'' MKbmcler ttmid iiulooi 
record bt i he '.imc margin tt iih I 4n 5 I ir»' pije»' • 
lOM trUAKl cllonlc'vlt tton ihe W.iiiamaker 
Mile in 4 INI ll, alter 'printing the lindl uuarier in 
'VvoMil', ami IIRI < I klOt) 'Cl a Ihree-imle nii-el 
reeoiO ol I > .42 4 I no mghi' laier m ihe Ho-ion 
W meet, 1 alcN \SiNOIIl MllTTIM. nho 
had rimthed Iasi in Ihe btHI at the Millrose <>ame'. 
'pr II I leil to j tie IS tt otld inditor mars ol 4tt tveoiiil- 
Ilal m the 440. breaking ihe 21-te.ir-itM revord ol 
4K : held ht Rot C'oehrati Anoihei ttoild rveonl 
Iia' al'O 'Cl. Ill Ihe ino-imle rela.t, at llie S 11 I A- 
NMN \ team ol \ iv /ttolak. AI Vikimt. Tom Sulb- 
t an and Noel ( .irroll non III * ‘I* ^ 2 bseeoiid'hel- 

In .1 ll jnganiii. Nett /eal.ind meet I'lTIRSNIM, 
mile-ttorlil-reeiiril hi>ltlei, tan the vli-ianve ul I ' 
on the tame gta" Itaek he tel hi' .4 54.4 mark ino 
tea'' ago Hitl hjillie ol Nett /ealand Imivhed 'Cv 


Sidorot.i. I SSH nollNHIIl imeiii' UiDN 
/IMMI Rlt INN. Au'lria <2 IK lb); I eo I -leroiv, 
It.mee. llollgang UarteK, Oerniant SPK I ll. 
.11 Mf* I'O-ni.r IJ /kkO k ANkkONJ N, I in- 
land l22'J.dO poiniti; 1 oi.ill I ngan. Norn at , lor- 
gcif Hrandl/ejg. Norttjt .SPl'TI) SKlIINfj 
ll.«00.m..ladie'l I HJI ASk<»:»l IkMl l.l. S.S.R 
l2 22 rii, k.iiia Slu'loneii. Iiid.inil. Ilerl.i kolo- 
koli'eta. I SSR SI \l,OM iljdiesi fHRI-S- 
IINf (lOllSlHU I r.ime li:'IKl>i: Matiellv 
lioit'vliel, I rame. Ji'jn SaiiK-it. I S (RO.SS- 
(OINIRT llO krii, laiUe-l I I ll HI I Btll- 
IKSkl L SSK 141124 4l: It.lokia Mek'Iiilo. 
I S S R . Maria liu'akota, I SS R IHmsil l) 
lilt.. -lit, ml INIONI NISH and ROBIN ni\. 
ON. (iieal Brilain |4 2l nOi: Seri-io Zardiiti .mil 
Romano Honauina, ll.ilt ; I iiei'iun Motili and Ser- 
gio Siorp.ic', lialt Sfl'f.l) SMIlNfi lll)lW-ni 
la.UevI I HU I SkOHI IkOl I I SSR ll.'i;(. 
Inn, I I goroi.i, I SSR: k.oi.i Miisioiien, I inl.ind. 
< ROSS-( Ol NIKI ( 15-lm , men) I I RO M IN- 
TI R IN 1 \, I inland |50 ‘ I I i; Harald lircH'imm- 
gen, Niirwat; Sivteii leiiiherg. Swcilcn. SPI-I'I) 
SMIINH (>,lKKl-m, Ijdie'l I H>l I SkOBII- 
kol 1. I SS-R i5 l4Ui: l.iteiiiiiia Sieniii.i. 
I S S K , lied lor 'cv-oiid tt iih Pil lltt.i Han, Nmih 
Korea HI IN I SI M OM (mini IKlNiOIS 
UONJJJl. Ir.m.e (I 4 i.Ti, Kj,, Si-hi.iny. lii'- 
tri.i; I'epi Snegler. lii'ina IKil Rp SklllNH 
U.iilie'l SJOl kJl DIJkSIRl. Neihi-rlaitil' 
(2. Ills. 5 poini'i; Reema Heil/er, lii'tii.i; Pelra 
lliirka fanada NORDH (OMHINI'D: lOR- 
Mon kNl ISl N. Noritat I4h'> 2S poml't; Siko- 
I, II kiselet I SSK, lieorg lliomj, liermiint 
HI INV M MOM (l-idie'i MlRIIllI (.OII- 
S< Ml I , I t.iiiv'c 1 1 ..12 24 I, Jean S.iiibcri. I S , neil 
loi 'Ci.iiiil tiiih ('hri'linc iioii'Chel I r.iiKe 


MILEPOSTS PROPPI n lolalde IX'lentem.in 
HOlVli lOl NliiSl.laii rs.l'iiMi bolder ol Ihe 
N HI rcv'oril lor mo'l |tenallt muuue- |27H m one 
«j'on. bi Ihe < 111' ago llWk ll.itiLi "j'm going lo 


Ridlalit ihe Haf-ks 1 atm gltib.. I'd hate to hse on 
SklMKi .1 tear I coiildii'i even allonl lo gel ihere ' 
RITIRNT IMOKI I ISI.U'l I •! I I . (i2 alier 1h 
te.it' ,1' he. id h.i'keiball loaeli ji < Iregitn Sijie, ( 5'r2- 
'■H I, lo ^•'iime Ihe niutersUt'' alhleiig ihrLS'tor 


R1 TIRI n IIUNC (ITu'kt I OR Ikl . hll. . 
head rr.iek lOa'h al 1 ( I I .dicr 1 1 tc.lft. eflCvlii 
Jiili I 


l)HI> DR I I IRI N( I ll SI’l IRS, h‘». Ml- 
Interi'a guard iViim Datiimuiih m l‘ll4 and I'lD 
anil later head looih.iH v'oaeh .il 'i-ien maior eo]- 
legC'. ol a heart Jiiaek. in Jiipiiei. I la. 

Dll D LUl ILN R| 1 lil K(,, 22. ol Hampion In- 
lioii 1 loii'. Ill .1 Deiioii Itii'Piial,''' ' ' ‘ ' 


harness racing 11 IINI Hi )DNI I , ntineil bt 
S.l 'k k Si.il'lc' ol l.ggeil-tille. N I . made up 
Inr Ihe poor 'howing ht L S hortC' in l.i'l tteek'< 
Pris d'-lmeridue bt ttrnnmg ihe S^O.lHXl Priv Jv 


HOCKCr MONIKI. ll turn luo game' m j r..it 
and look Ihe NIII lead lor the lii't lime 'iiive ihi 
niiial tieek ol ihe'Ca'on In .i 2 I w in oter 1 oronio 
Hobbi Riiii"eau -^ored Ihv tunning goal al Ih 2ll 
ol Ihe lio.il period, and ihree nighi' l.iier be loialeO 


winter olvmpiCS Kii"uidommalvvl the lir'l hall of 
die Ol'inpiv liame' ai Imi'bruik bt tunning os 
gold, lite 'liter, and lour bronre medjK line pm'*' 
H> lollottiiig are medal timiier' m eavh etenl. 
H<il Ri SMTINf, ipairti MDlllIll and 
Ol I <1 PROIOPOPOl. USSR 1 104 4 pomi'i. 
Marika kiliu'ami Haii'-Jurgen Baiuiitcr (lerm.irit; 
Oebb. Hilke' aiul <iiit Retell, ( anad.i I RDSS- 
( Dl N IR\ ( Ul-km , menl. I. fc RO M I N 1 1 R i N . 
I 1. I mljiiil 1 1 >0 5ll * i; Harald Ciroeimingcn. N,.r- 
.t,i-, Igor loronvbiktim. I SSR SPTTDSKlT- 
INI. DiHl-m , ladie'i IIDIl Sk ( >11 1 I kOl I . 
I SSR I .-.T.'t., I IS R : I.iit.ma 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



ANDRE BEAULIEU. 

J iiiniof m.ijormy in 
maihemaiiLN who is 
Lai'iaiii and v’cnisT lor 
ihc hoekcs leant at Si. 
M.ir.s's College m ll i- 
mtn.i. Mimi.. seofcd sii 
giials and made threv 
assisis I 1 IIIC poinis 
in leading his leant Co a 
Ih 5 MCKif.i O'er H.II11- 
Itite Lni'crsiit. 



MARTHA GIBSON. .1 

I*.! hll H.-.lvIl ( I l.l I 

nunher o'' three and .i 
house" lie " ho has hcen 
deep-sea lishinB for 10 
sears hut never iit eoni- 
iseii'.ion. "on the Ut- 
leniaiional Women's 
l-Tshnig Nssoeiaiion's 
hill-lish lournanteni in 
i’.ilm Hell'll "lilt three 
s.iilfish. 



BILL McCLELLON. Id. 

.1 5-IOOI-II soplioninre 
at New fork's OeWiii 
L'linioit High, leaped h 
leel 7*4 mehes iit ihe 
I'ardiiial H.i>es iraek 
meet in New York k'us 
lohreak the national in- 
door sehoolhoj high- 
jumpreeord ofhfeei'i j 
Indies L'siahlislied b> 
lohii Ihoni.is in I'l.'S 



AFTAS JAWAID, an 
airline einiiUnee I'roiii 
Kar.idii, "ent u> I iig- 
land for llie Brnisli -Niii- 
aietir Squash Kaeqiieis 
I'lbimpionships and he- 
eanie the tirsi Ihikisiam 
10 "in the title, defeai- 
ing Tewlik Shalik of the 
United Arab Kepuhlit 

7 V, i> s_ < i, i) 4 _ i, «, 

in the linal' 



ROBERT FRAINEV. 
pro al the I liorin Le.i 
(loirt liis 111 Broekioii. 
Mass., "on Ihe l»(iA 
Saiional Match Pld> 
t'hampioiisliip ,4 and 2 
over Jack Vicliowan of 
Largo, f la. on iheh.WX*- 
v.ird east eourse al ilie 
nc" PlI.'^ N.iiinnaUiolf 
I'ivib m P.ilm Hc.tch 

(i.erdens. Ma. 



LARRy MILLER. b- 
fooi-d. 21^-poiiiut sen- 
ior at ('a|asaiii|ua (Pa. I 
Migh "hose seholasdc 
average (‘*01 and h.is- 
kctball average (M.bi 
have earned him 120 
college sdiolarship of- 
fers. led his team to a 
('7 6.5 "in over Hethle- 
hem tl'a.v High "iih 42 
points and 26 rebounds. 
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Wh^oLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TARNISHED MEDALS 

-Sirs; 

Your articles on the Winter Olsmpics 
I Jan. 27) would be interesting \scrc it not for 
the implication between ihclincs. We gather 
that Austria will dominate the Alpine events 
because her skiing is ‘■highly-organi/cd." 
West Germany and rranec will win the 
ligurc-skating events because a plane crash 
killed the real champs. I•llrther. we gather 
that the U.S. will not win a gs>ld medal in 
the luge events because there are no courses 
or more than two sleds in the D-S. And this 
is not all. NVe will fail to win at hockey be- 
cause our altruistic ide.ils of amateurism 
won't allow us to tield anv thing but the 
"fair" amateur. 

In other words, were it not for several an- 
noying hiilc facts, the L'.S. would win most 
of the gold medals going. Our athletes are 
generally adniirod by other nations for both 
ability and charm but. above all. they are 
now respected because of their new sense of 
sportsmanship. They are poorly honored by 
a press that explains their failures in terms 
of how we could have won "if only." 

I'XIKII K Cl.VRKt 

North Andover. Mass. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on (he fine article about 
Bill Reichart. captain of the Olympic hockey 
team t/l of Hontn. Jan. 27). Being 

from Rochester myself and an avid htKkcy 
fan, I have watched Bill play quite a bit dur- 
ing the regular season, and he gives the area 
fans some very fine hockey. My hat giKs otT 
to him and the rest of the Olympians who 
arc representing the L'.S. this year. 

Rch.ik H. .SsiltH 

Rochester. Minn. 

TRAINING GAMES 

Sirs: 

In response to Mr. Peter A. Oornbrook's 
letter (iyin Hon. Jan. 27) expressing his 
unhappiness over the Olympic Committee's 
new track-and-field selection system and my 
opinion concerning this situation (l')tn 
Holt. Jan. ft). I would like to nuke a few 
last comments. 

First, as Mr. Oornbrook stated, the Olym- 
pic champions at Tokyo will be decided on 
the merit of their performiincc alone. Once 
our athletes arrive in Japan there will be no 
turning back. This is why it is absolutely 
imperative that we utili/c every ptvssible 
method to insure that only our finest and 
most qualified tracknicn make that trip. 
The Olympic (iames arc far too imptvrtani 
for us to use them as training grounds for 
giving some flash-in-the-p.m neophyte ex- 
perience. 

Second, whether wc like it or not. nation- 
alism plays an iniegral and important p.tri 


in the Olympic Games. We cannot atford to 
conic »vin second best at Tokyo. 

Finally, wc live in the 2l)ih century, not 
in ancient Circece. Our past reliance upon 
"the tradition of the ancient Greeks" and 
other similar archaic practices is one of 
the main reasons why our position as the 
world's top irack-and-ficld power today is 
seriously threatened. It's about time we dis- 
continued our strict adherence to the «*ut- 
daied and inclVeciive methods of yesterday 
and looked to the future instead of the past. 


Dv- 


) 1 low ISOS 


BY THE NUMBERS 
Sirs: 

I hiee cheers for Si’or is li 1 1 sihsii oI It's 
about lime somebody recognized what a 
great basketball team Michigan has. John 
I'nderwood wrote an excellent article about 
the Wolverines. Down Rlooti\ l.ant\ 

Jan. 27. He told of their superh starting live. 
Cantrell. Russell. Bnniin. Iregoning and 
Darden; and their great eoaeh, Dave Slrack. 
But. what he didn't mention, is something 
esscnlial to a championship team: a strong 
bench. \ crsatilc Caz/ic Russell cun play any 
position, and many of the "bench warmers" 
at Michigan would be starters at other 
schools in the country. Also, the Wolverines 
won't just be a "one-year" team. Four of 
the five starters and most of the benehmen 
arc juniors and sophomores. With a team 
like that, how can Michigan do anything 
but win the Big Ten (and maybe the NCAA) 
championships for the nevl few years? 

Ron Ri’SSAk 

Glcneoc, III. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your line article on Michigan's 
current team. 1 know they are rightfully 
proud of their current record of 1 5 w ins and 
1 loss. Hut at no lime did Undcrwwd men- 
tion the team that handed them their lone 
toss, the UCl A Bruins, Coach John Wood- 
en's "press” team, and the No. 1 team in 
the country. 

E. W'. Pi Ast 

Los Angeles 
Sirs; 

You have to admit that UCl.A’s Walt 
Hazzard and Ciail Cioodrich make up the 
best guard combination in college basket- 
ball. with Hazzard being one of the best all- 
round players you'll ever sec. 

MiKt RoillM 

Apple \alic>. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Picking Davidson as the best in the South 
was very foolish. Kentucky should be No. I 
in the South, followed by \andcrbilt and 


tlwn Davidson. Kentucky is a much strong- 
er team than I7avidson. even though the 
Wildcats arc biting Kentucky's heels. 

CitORdt DfVINE 

Louisville 

Sirs: 

Your cxccilem coverage of Davidson's 
Wildcats has shown me that your magazine 
IS No. I— just as arc the Wildcats. While 
iiuist everyone else disregarded l7avidson 
College completely. Si'okis Iii i-str.mhi 
quickly ranked them among the elite teams 
of the country and gave them public expo- 
sure. .At the end of the season, the Wildcats 
will make you look even better by being the 
nation's No. I leamf 

Bl Milt (ilKlIlM \s. 

Hickory. S.C . 

THAT GIRL 

Sirs: 

One look at the cover of your January 20 
issue and wc could feci the clouds break up 
over New I laven. 

Thank you for reviving, for a few mo- 
ments. both the Caribbean Sea and our oth- 
erwise lifeless lives with that unbelievably 
"shoe" girl in the white bathing suit. Since 
the issue arrived here the snow has melted, 
the sleet has stopped for as much as an hour 
at a lime and even the ground is beginning 
to thaw in sonic places. 

I RASK BlRLIXfR 
I I RRV H vrhison 

New ) laven. Conn. 


I must admit that the cover of your Jan. 
20 issue is Just about the prettiest that you 
could possibly have, as arc the related pic- 
tures. Hut such pictures do not stimulate my 
thinking about what is usually con.sidered 
legitimate sports. 

You may think that such pictures sell 
more copies, but I do not believe they do. I 
am sure that they detract from the merits of 
your work for serious sports fans. I most 
certainly do nut want such pictures coming 
into my home for my young teen-age son to 
ogle, much less myself. Think of the thou- 
sands of other youngsters around the coun- 
try that you people are influencing, and 
don't do this just for what may be financial 
g.iin. Please leave that to the pulp magazines! 

W. Frank Caston 

Columbia, S.C. 

EAGLES AND EGGSHELLS 

Sirs: 

After telling you what I thought of Dr. 
Kearns's eggshell plastcr-of-paris coaling of 
Dempsey's wraps, I was sure that 1 could 
wait for the next issue abi>ui Mickey Walk- 
er. Trouble IS, 1 only got as far as the page 6 
I iwlhwrj 
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EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Timc& Life Huildmc, Rockefeller Cenier, 
New York. New York 10020. 

Ttme Inc. also publishes TiMi , I in . I'oaTi'Nr, 
An< MiiK'ii MAI I oRi M. H«t w & HoMt and. 
in conjiinclion with us suhsidiaries, ihe In* 
lernalional editions of Tisti and Ll«. Chiir- 
man of the Board, Andrew lleiskell: Clinir* 
man. Itecuiite t'ommiitee. Roy f. Larsen: 
Chairman, I inance Commiliee. Charles L. 
Stillman: Prcsidenl, James A, Lmcn; t sccu- 
(ive Vice President and treasurer. I). W. 
Brumbaugh: Vice President and Secretary, 
Bernard Barnes: Vice President and Assistant 
to Ihe Presidem. Arnold ", Carlson; Vice 
Presidents. Bernhard M. Auer. I dear K. 
Baker. Clay Buckhoui. R. M. Ruskles, 
Jerome S. Hard), C, t). Jackson, Arthur K. 

Muisihy Ir., Ra'ph D. Paine Jr.. P. I. Pren- 
tice. SVestnn C. Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and 
AsS'Sianl Secrelar). John t. Harsev: Assist- 
ant Comptroller and Assistant Secretary. 
Charles L. Gleason Jr.: Assislani Treasurer. 
W. G. Davis: Assistant Treasurer, i van S. 
Inscls: Assistant Treasurer. Richard B, 
McKcoueh. 


Sports 

Illustrated 


Please include a SPORIS ILLtSIKAlLD label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscri piion. 

MAIL TOt 

SPORTS II I USTRATtD, 

$40 Norili Mich.gan Ave., Chicago. Ill- 60611. 
Charles A. Adams. Gen'l Mgr. 

mail (his lorm with your payment, 
check one: 

□ new subscription, Q renew my subfcripiion. 
suBSCAiprioN RAres 

C.S., C anada and C.S. Possessions, I yr. $7.00. 

All other subscriptions. I yr. SX.OO. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

atiach label here 

If you're moving, please let ii' know five weeks 
belorc changing >«iur addrc". Pl.isc maRj/inc 
address label here, prim your new address below. 
If you have a guesiion about sour siibscripiion. 
place your maga/me address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 




19TH HOLE consinuej 

article on the bald eagle (Scoricard, Jan. 
20). You tell Ranger \S', H. Welch to conw 
up here in the fall. If he counted only 352 
eagles, and this is supposed to be one-fourth 
of the eagles in the West, then you arc count- 
ing Alaska out of the western part of the 
U.S. The famous C’hilkat River valley in our 
area, which borders the Haines highway 
leading into the Yukon, has a convention of 
eagles numbering into the thousands. Now. 
I'm not giving you the Doc Kearns treat- 
ment. I have personally counted around 5(K) 
in 11 few miles. There have been several offi- 
cial investigations about the eagles, and the 
Department of the Interior can give you the 
dope thereon. 

Now. to ctynfusc ystii more, there arc 
about 5.000 more Hagicv than this in south- 
east Alaska, meaning that about half of the 
Indians up here are in the fugle phrutry 
while the other 5.1KK) are Ravens, of which 1 
am one. I could carve you u totem ptylc to 
explain it more fully, as that is our business. 
Come see us at the World's Fair in New 
'I'ork at the Alaska Exhibit. We will be 
carving a 40-footer (or larger) there. 

C'ari W. Htisvm 11 R 
Port C hilkoot-Haincs. Alaska 

SHOTGUN TACTICS 

Sirs; 

As a charter subscriber and a sholgunncr 
for 30-odd years, I lake the liberty of dis- 
agreeing with Mr. Harold R. Reed (IVim 
Hdm. Jan. 27) that “the smaller the shot 
pattern the belter the shooter it takes to 
bring down the game." 

The gauge, or bevre st/c, of a shotgun docs 
not determine the si/c of the pattern. The 
degree or unvount of choke docs that. A 
full-ehokc .410 bore and a full-choke 12- 
gaugc will put the same percentage (about 
70' , ) of the load in a 30-jnch circle at 40 
yards. The maximum spread or w idlh of the 
pattern will also be approximately the same. 

The snvallcr gun and smaller load will, of 
course, pm numerically fewer pellets in the 
circle. That's the only reason the heavier 
loads have a longer effective range. 

Mr. Reed's misunderstanding is quite a 
common one, comparable to the belief that 
the longer the shotgun barrel the longer its 
effective range. 

D. L. Fry 

Monrtwvilic, Ohio 

NO WAT OUT 

Sirs: 

Congratulations and appreciation for 
your tine reporting of Bobby Fischer's phe- 
nomenal triumph in the U.S.ChcssChampi- 
onship (Jan. 1 3). 

Some day, perhaps when Hobby becomes 
world champion by wresling (hat crown 
away from the Russians (as we American 
chess players fondly hope), it would be 
pleasant to think of him becoming -Sports- 


man of the Year. For a chess player to at- 
tain this honor is not unknown, at least in 
Europe, for only last year Paul Kercs was so 
distinguished by Estonia, even though he 
did not become world champion. The honor 
was nonetheless richly deserved and, I feci 
certain, popularly received. 

Gtxt SonezYK 

Bremerton. W ash, 

Sirs: 

No one can deny the mastery of chess as 
displayed by Bobby Fischer, but 1 believe 
that in the third game Robert Byrne's resig- 
nation was premature since he is one major 
piece to the goixl and may have a way out. 

C'harlis E. Barg 

Jackson Heights. N.Y. 



• Presumably Robert Byrne (White) did 
not think so. In this astounding position 
(.«'«’ huarcl ahtivc) the threat of moves 
22 . . . 0-K6ch and 23 K-Nl. BxNch 
(forcing the White Queen to abandon 
defense of the KN2 square) cannot be 
met adequately. Byrne probably resigned 
after he had checked out the following 
variation; 

White Black 


Q-KB2 

22 

Q-R6ch 

K-NI 

23 

R-K8ch!! 

RxR 

24 

BxN 

R-K3 

25 

BxR 

N-Q5 

26 

BxN 


While is mated on the following move. 
Another defensive try is 22 K-N I. Q-K6; 
2.3 N(3)-N5. but 2.3 .. . B-KR3 wifi.s the 
White Queen because of the threat of 
. . . B-K6ch.— ED. 

SUNSHINE 

Sirs: 

After reading the letters from several of 
your readers re the advisability of playing 
the championship game of the NFL in some 
neutral city in the .South, I've come up with 
what seems to me u brilliant idea. Why not 
play the final round of the Crosby golf 
tournament in warm, beautiful Miami'.’ Aft- 
er watching the final at Pebble Beach last 
Sunday and other Crosby finals on that 
same course in past years with the players 
being buffeted by rain and wind, 1 think 
lovely Florida would be just the spot for 
that final. 

Cl ARl-NCE E. KOIII KR 

Dcirav Beach, Fla. 
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Mint On-lhe-Rocks 

Phico throe or four ic.o cubes in n cl<'f|i i1iille<l 
)(bis$, Pour in cnouxh ilolicioiis, miiily llirjm 
Walker'* (ireen Creme do Monihe to nil xlass. 


Stinger On-lhc-Rocks 

Shake with ice-’j oz. Ilir.im Walker'*; 

C.'reiiic tic Mcnilie. I'i oz. llir.im W-cV.. . . 
Drantly. Strain into glass us cr icecubes. Uullt kiuc ! 



Sloe Gin Fizz On-the-Rocks 

with ice. shake juice of 'i; lemon, 'i tablespoon 
stittiir. I'i oz. liiMni Walker*. Sloe (tin. Strain 
user ice cubes. I ill with Club Sudu. 



Suddenly everybod y’s serving Hiram Walkers Cordials On-the-Rocks 
( Especially Blacl<beny Flavored Brandy!) 


Il’s ihn new oiilttrlitiniiig itioa . . . tltis 
icy afler-dinmtr divitlitnil! Anri like all 
grciit iiliuis. it's sinii)I(;. Also tilegunt, 
imaginalivn. and di-litnous. (Hiivc you 
tasltnl Hiram VValkc-r's Corrlials hitidy?) 

And this magniRctml finishing touch 
costs surprisingly little. so you can keep 

C" - Crt— ;. v. '.v Cf . . 


a guoil nssortimnit of liir.iin Walkei s 
Cordials readily at hand. 

At your next ilinner party, serve a 
choice of Iliriiin Walker's Cortlials 
On-tli(.'-/io(;f<s. For instance, the drinks 
.shown iihove. Facii. in its own inimitable 
way, is nothing stiort of sitnsational! 


HIRAM WALKER'S 

CORDIALS 

A RAINBOW OF DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 




Fast styling! You’re way ahead of the crowd 
wearing Pedwin's slim new boot with the just-right height. 
Elasticized side panels let you in and out quick and easy. Take 
the lead in the Flyer— at your Pedwin retailer’s. 


1199 


Othen iiylej 8.99 lo 12.99. Pedwin ir\. for boy» 
7.99 lo 9.99 All higher Denver Weil ond Cartodo. 


pedwin 

young ideas m shoes 


